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UNIVERSITY COMMENTARY 
V. A ROYAL COMMISSION AT OXFORD? 


“TOM JONES’ 
‘Lazarus College’, Oxford 


No autonomous institutions of national importance are likely to 
remain in a healthy state if they are not prodded now and then by 
some friendly but critical outsider. The older English universities 
are no exception to the rule. In the middle ages they were regulated 
by the church, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there was 
plenty of royal and governmental interference, not all of it to be 
deplored, and after a long and undistinguished interval the tale was 
resumed during the years 1851-1922 by a series of royal commissions. 
Those who oppose the appointment of a new royal commission to 
enquire into their services to the national need should beware of 
inviting comparisons with their predecessors in the eighteenth cen- 
tury—not a period of greatness in the annals of either Oxford or 
Cambridge. Lord Simon of Wythenshaw has formulated a number 
of questions* which cannot always be happily answered as far at 
least as Oxford is concerned, but certainly deserve to be posed. 

It is, of course, difficult to give brief answers to even the simplest 
of these questions when a university comprises twenty-four men’s 
colleges and five women’s colleges (apart from various institutions 
for post-graduate study), all of which are formally independent in 
their organization, in their admission of students and in their selec- 
tion of teachers. Although the development of natural science 
studies has made some shallow inroads into college autonomy, its 
essence remains. The colleges for their part retain their peculiar 
characteristics, their private endowments and even to some faint 
extent their regional connections. It might help to answer some of 
Lord Simon of Wythenshaw’s questions and possibly even to suggest 
others that a royal commission might properly ask, if we look at the 
situation as it appears to two or three Arts dons, each of a type to 
be met at Oxford in 1959. 


* In the November 1938 issue; four replies appeared in February 1959. 
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X is middle-aged, and a fellow and senior tutor at Lazarus Col- 
lege. This is an ancient foundation whose master Dr. Gwynne, as 
readers of Barchester Towers will recollect, a century ago was a 
maker and unmaker of deans and bishops, until he himself, 
unhappily for his college, was elevated to the episcopal bench. 
Lazarus suffered severely in its endowments during the agricultural 
depression of the eighties, and even today it counts as a poor college, 
maintaining itself almost entirely from the fees of its undergraduates. 
X finds life at Lazarus congenial; he likes his colleagues, he enjoys 
tutorial as well as administrative work and he feels at home in the 
ancient traditions of the place: in short, he is a good ‘college man’, 
a type without which Oxford and Cambridge in their present form 
could not long endure. He rejoices that the years of tutorial pressure 
in the later forties are past—a period when he had to commit him- 
self to twenty or more tutorial hours a week and found himself very 
tired at the end of term. Nowadays, he rarely exceeds fifteen or 
sixteen hours, plus the lecture which his C.U.F. lectureship obliges 
him to deliver—this last is a light burden, for-most will agree that an 
hour’s lecturing is usually less exhausting than a strenuous tutorial 
of the same nominal length. Undergraduates these days tend to be 
serious young men, anxious to wring the last syllable of wisdom from 
their tutor’s lips. Five tutorial hours a day is as much as any tutor of 
average stamina is likely to be able to give without losing all fresh- 
ness and interest. X therefore has the equivalent of a couple of days 
in the week for his administrative labours as senior tutor, nowadays 
by no means a decorative post, and for social contacts with the 
undergraduates of his college, all of whom in varying degrees he 
makes it his business to know. In the vacations, scholarship and 
entrance examinations take up some of his energies, he does his best 
to keep abreast of recent work in his field of study, and he finances 
his summer holiday with his wife and family by doing a good deal 
of examining for G.C.E. In this busy but on the whole contented 
life there is only one casualty—original learning. X long ago put 
away the thesis on which he was engaged when he was first elected 
to his fellowship, realizing, not without a pang, that he could never 
hope to complete it. He is therefore quite unknown outside Oxford, 
though in his college he is a vital figure and in his faculty he is 
recognized as a pillar of good sense. 

Just over the way from Lazarus stands Dives College, of which 
Y is a fellow. Y is a contemporary and old friend of X and belongs 
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to the same faculty; they often see each other and dine companion- 
ably at each other’s high table. Y’s career has however taken him 
in a somewhat different direction; Dives is a ‘rich’ college, i.e. it 
has considerable endowments whose value greatly increased with 
the industrial development of the Midlands in the last century. 
There is a college rule at Dives by which fellows are prohibited 
from teaching for more than an average of twelve hours a week, 
while if they hold any college administrative post such as the senior 
tutorship the teaching stint is even less. The stipends at Dives are 
also a good deal more generous than those at Lazarus, while sabba- 
tical leave up to the limit of one year in seven envisaged by the 
last royal commission is regularly allowed—something quite impos- 
sible, on financial grounds, at Lazarus. Y therefore does not have to 
spend his vacations marking schoolboys’ papers, and he has a fair 
amount of time for original research; he has published several books 
and is well known by specialists in his field in Britain and America. 
He has more than once been approached with a view to his accepting 
a chair at a regional university. This would slightly improve his 
financial position, and possibly leave him more leisure during term, 
but it would involve him in administrative tasks which are not to 
his liking, and he has therefore refused to be tempted. Dives being 
a college with many fellows, it has so far been possible for him to 
escape all administrative duties—there are, happily, always a few 
dons who will be pleased to shoulder them, especially if they are 
reasonably paid for their exertions. Besides, Y greatly values the 
services, only a few minutes’ walk away from his college, of one of 
the great libraries of the world. The mere existence of Bodley, what- 
ever its shortcomings, should always make Oxford a centre of the 
academic Arts for the foreseeable future. A comparable library could 
be built up in other university centres only after generations, indeed 
centuries, of accumulation. Y lives in a house nearby, unlike X, 
whose college owns no houses for its tutors. X has therefore to pedal 
home to a villa on the far side of Headington: during term, as his 
wife sometimes says, he does little more than sleep there. 

When X and Y foregather of an evening, they sometimes enjoy 
a laugh at the news of the latest doings of Z, a faculty colleague 
from yet another college. Z is a don of the most up-to-date type, 
adept at serious journalism. He has already made a name for him- 
self on the B.B.C. and X and Y are sometimes informed by their 
undergraduate friends of his appearances on television. Z is indeed 
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not often to be met in Oxford outside his college; it is known that 
he considers X a parochial nonentity and Y a pedantic old bore. His 
general asperity of manner has lost him the good opinion of the 
faculty to which all three belong; rumours that he neglects his pupils 
are rife, but not confirmed. Y returns Z’s aversion, reckoning him 
to be an impostor of the most dangerous type. X is more charitable. 
Z, he feels, is a misfit: a man of great ability who in the ages of 
faith would have become at least a fashionable preacher. He has 
some sympathy with Z’s obvious distaste for the logic-chopping and 
the arid microscopic investigations to which some modern studies 
in their higher regions have been reduced. Nor does he condemn 
Z’s love of good living; if he had Z’s particular gifts, he reflects, he 
-would certainly use them to raise his domestic standards and 
especially to relieve his wife from the burden of looking after the 
undergraduate lodgers with whose rents she ekes out the house- 
keeping money. On broad social grounds, there is in fact, as X 
certainly recognizes, a strong case for allowing men such as Z to 
exploit their abilities. But it is regrettable that they should be 
pushed to it because colleges cannot afford stipends adequate for 
their talents. The British price level has, broadly speaking, trebled 
since 1939. But tutorial fees at Oxford have in this period on an 
average no more than doubled, and the same is true of establishment 
dues. In the poorer colleges such as Lazarus, where only slight 
endowments exist, the salaries of the fellows have therefore lost 
greatly in real value. This has been recognized by the extension of 
C.U.F. lectureships now paid to college Arts tutors by the university; 
but in the poorest colleges even this does not make up the leeway. 
Extraordinary to relate, they are paid at a flat rate, so that inequali- 
ties are untouched. Measured in terms of real money, X’s net income 
is hardly more than he received as a young don before the war. 
Another personage whose name sometimes crops up when X and 
Y spend a convivial evening together is Q, now no more than an 
occasional visitor to Oxford. Q was one of Y’s most outstanding 
pupils many years ago. A year or so after he secured his first, he 
was elected to a fellowship at Lazarus; knowing what a poor college 
it was, he hesitated to accept until Y had pointed out to him that 
fellowship elections are chancy things and that if he turned down 
this opportunity there was no certainty that another might be forth- 
coming from a richer college. Q was an ambitious and somewhat 
ruthless young man. He had no intention of becoming a college 
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hack like X and he fully grasped the situation, rightly assuming 
that the merely conscientious tutor will look in vain for ‘promotion’. 
He took his pupils on two days of the week only—hour after hour 
from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., with occasional breaks for meals. His con- 
stitution was robust, and he could just manage this without col- 
lapsing. On the third day, he would recuperate by spending the 
morning in bed and the afternoon walking in the country. The rest 
of the week was then free for his quest of learning, as were most of 
the vacations—being at this time a bachelor he could live cheaply 
in his rooms in college and he had no need to supplement his salary 
by marking school examination papers. This regime he endured for 
nearly ten years, by when he had published two books and begun to 
make a name for himself. The opportunity to become a professor 
somewhere in the north came, and he at once seized it; it is rumoured 
that his next move is likely to be to one of the eastern universities in 
America, where he has just spent a year. Lazarus breathed more 
freely after his departure. His successor, S, is a young man of a much 
more conscientious type, possibly not quite so clever as Q, but 
infinitely more liked by his pupils. He has recently married and 
started to mark school examination papers; he will probably give 
up all pretence at original research before long and will in due course 
succeed X as senior tutor when the latter reaches retirement age. 

There is one matter in which X, Y, and Z are at one—in their 
habitual avoidance of anything connected with university politics 
and with their distant but occasionally menacing manifestations. 
Elections to the Hebdomadal Council at Oxford are not often con- 
tested, and even when they are, the candidates are few. X is far too 
deeply immersed in his college business, Y too buried in his 
researches and Z too alive to events in the great world to bother 
about university administration. It is left mainly to the heads of 
colleges who appear to form the most important group on Council 
—very properly, since the headship of a college nowadays is not 
normally the dignified reward of some elderly scholar but an exacting 
post to which men who have shown their business capabilities in the 
outer world are increasingly elected. X, Y, and Z no doubt glance 
cursorily at the weekly issue of the University Gazette, but only when 
some issue of unusual magnitude emerges do they take the trouble 
to attend the weekly meetings of Congregation—the legislative 
body of the university. This has happened since 1945 on no more 
than three or four occasions, one being concerned with the framing 
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of the Arts preliminary examinations taken by undergraduates at 
the end of their second term, and another with the crisis produced 
by the threat to drive a road through Christ Church Meadow. This 
abstention is in the main a healthy sign. It is the business of dons 
to pursue learning and not to raise faction; enough administrative 
work is provided by the colleges. But it does lay some heavy respon- 
sibilities on members of the Hebdomadal Council—of which there 
is no doubt they are aware, since the one charge that might be pressed 
against them is that of timidity. This indifference to university 
politics, so widespread in Oxford, has however some other unhappy 
effects. It leads to ignorance and distrust of the doubtless entirely 
benevolent activities of the U.G.C. and even some suspicion of the 
regional universities. X would hardly regard them with more favour 
were he to read (probably, however, he will not) Lord Simon of 
Wythenshaw’s statement that the ratio of teacher to student there 
today is 1 to 8: he would certainly gasp, and compare that figure 
with the minimum of a couple of dozen undergraduates for whose 
tuition he is directly responsible every term-and the similar number 
on whom he keeps a less immediate eye—quite apart from his 
activities as senior tutor. 

Both X and Y are keenly concerned with the admission of com- 
moners to their respective colleges. Before the war, there was always 
anxiety at both Dives and Lazarus because of the short supply of 
reasonably qualified candidates, and sometimes men were admitted 
of a lower academic standard than the dons really liked. Nowadays 
the situation is completely transformed. There is no lack of adequate 
candidates. All Oxford colleges could fill their vacancies several 
times over. There is keen and healthy competition to find and annex 
really outstanding talent, chiefly by recognizing it in scholarship 
examinations—this does not mean merely picking the best papers, 
but selecting the candidate most likely to go far in subsequent years, 
a much more tricky matter. A very great part is played in this by 
the general paper and the interview, which is often protracted. 
Unhappily, the supply of brilliant youths is limited, and colleges have 
to fill up their places with candidates of adequate merit who cannot 
be expected to win firsts. Of these, there is a vast reservoir. Every 
college finds the problem of discriminating between the many appli- 
cants of sufficient though not outstanding ability a very difficult one, 
and each tries to solve it in its own way. There was a time when 
Dives had a special connection with some well-known public schools 
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and drew most of its commoners from them, but this is now a thing 
of the past. Q was fished, a penniless scholar, from an obscure secon- 
dary school in Wales. Y himself and various other fellows of Dives 
come from grammar schools and have no particular penchant for 
candidates from Harrow or Rugby. Their concern is to pick young 
men who will make the best use of what Oxford has to offer; ability 
in answering examination questions will help in deciding this, but it is 
far from being everything. Dives, like most Oxford colleges, some- 
times admits candidates whose paper qualifications may be slight, but 
who on interview have turned out to possess qualities that have later 
won them successful careers. Mistakes are occasionally made. But 
any steam-roller method of forcing entrants upon colleges by some 
centralized system, apart from other objections, would be more 
likely to squeeze out the youth who had had bad luck in his school- 
ing, or whose talents developed late or in a fashion that did not 
coincide with the contours of the examination system. As far as Arts 
admissions are concerned, colleges seek not merely knowledge, but 
also abilities and personalities. Pressure to enter being what it is at 
present, many possible entrants have to be rejected, but the existence 
of many competing colleges minimizes the likelihood of the man 
with unusual qualities being shut out from the universities. 

It is of course on the science side that specialization is pressed to 
the utmost, and Oxford is no honourable exception to the general 
practice. The science candidate is expected to acquire at school a 
great deal of detailed knowledge before any college will think of 
admitting him; indeed, there are certain branches of natural science 
in which candidates are expected to pass their ‘first public examina- 
tion’—taken by Arts candidates at the end of their second or even 
fifth term—before they are allowed to come into residence. This is 
the sort of pressure that leads to premature specialization in schools, 
and in the universities to a narrow lane of learning bounded by high 
hedges over which the scientist, plodding on his way, looks at his 
peril. His future after graduation will as likely as not take him into 
the service of some commercial business—but he is much more likely 
than the Arts graduate to enter it ignorant of either the economics 
or the political conditions of the modern world. He may have no 
familiarity with any modern language, which he probably ceased to 
study at the age of fourteen. In college life, science undergraduates, 
as X would undoubtedly point out, are far from being as prominent 
as their numbers might warrant. Only infrequently do they shine 
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at the Union, the O.U.D.S. or the political or literary clubs of the 
university. Nobody grudges natural science its place in the age of 
the sputnik among the disciplines of study, but the lively argument 
and agitation so happily characteristic of Oxford as of other univer- 
sities with a humane tradition is likely to experience a progressive 
diminution if the teaching of science gains the upper hand. 

There has been a marked expansion of the study of the sciences 
at Oxford in the last couple of generations, and especially in the 
last dozen years, and it is already having some impact upon the 
colleges. The attempt to teach natural science on a purely college 
basis has long since been abandoned—the idea of twenty-nine inade- 
quate chemistry labs side-by-side alone would make nonsense of it. 
A large area north of the colleges is covered by the buildings of the 
many scientific departments, which are ruled. by their professors and 
other faculty officials. A great deal of the money paid to the univer- 
sity by the U.G.C. is dealt out to the rulers of this great annexe— 
none of it is allocated to the colleges. The fusion of college teaching 
arrangements and the university scientific departments is accom- 
plished indirectly. The essential link is provided by the science 
fellows of the colleges, who have a dual allegiance—to their college 
and also to the particular department in which they serve. No college 
is likely to elect a fellow to teach any branch of science to its under- 
graduates without consulting the professor in charge of the relevant 
department: one recent case in which this was attempted led to 
great friction and to the subsequent climbing down of the college 
concerned. One or two scientific departments, reckoning their 
resources to be inadequate for more than a certain number of 
students, have gone further and tried to set a limit to them by ration- 
ing the intake of undergraduates from each college—an expedient 
widely resented, especially at Lazarus, where the basis of allotment 
was felt to favour the richer as opposed to the poorer colleges. 

In recent years, the Hebdomadal Council has made a well-meant 
and partially successful effort to encourage the appointment of more 
scientific fellows in the colleges by offering financial inducements— 
i.e., the fellow elected would be entitled to retain salary as depart- 
mental lecturer, demonstrator or reader, and would be paid by the 
college only for the extra work he did for it, together with the usual 
privileges of fellows—free rooms and dinners etc. At Dives this 
arrangement has resulted in little if any change; the college has long 
had fellows and tutors in various branches of science, paid from the 
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corporate revenues, who have painlessly been absorbed into the 
governing body. At Lazarus, conditions were different. There was 
indeed a fellow in natural science, but with the expansion of num- 
bers and the feeling that the college should participate in the 
encouragement of scientific study, two or three more scientific 
fellows have been elected under the new arrangements, so that the 
scientists now form a sizeable fraction of the governing body. Their 
advent has caused some stir, mainly because of the greatly privileged 
conditions under which they work. X has long since accepted as part 
of the laws of nature the fact that he should do a good deal more 
teaching and administrative work than his friend Y and receive a 
much smaller salary for it. Now he is faced in his own college by 
the new scientific fellows of Lazarus, paid on a scale appreciably 
above his (chiefly hy the university), whose teaching is limited to 
eight or six hours a week, who expect (and take) regular sabbatical 
leave, and while mingling happily in the Senior Common Room show 
no disposition to share in the administrative chores of the college. 
A royal commission might perhaps ask the Arts fellows of Lazarus 
for their views on this situation. 

An even greater danger to the college system at Oxford springs 
from the present inflation of numbers. How large should a college 
be? It should certainly be capacious enough to hold all sorts and 
conditions of undergraduates, and for its Junior Common Room to 
sponsor corporate enterprises of the usual sorts, cultural and athletic. 
But it should not become so swollen that there is undue pressure 
to gain admittance to the college essay and debating societies, to the 
rugger or cricket teams, or even to the ancient college hall for dinner. 
No less important, the numbers should be such that the head of the 
college, the senior tutor, the dean and other college officers should 
within reason be able to carry in their heads the circumstances of 
every undergraduate in residence. Probably therefore the optimum 
size of a college lies somewhere between 150 and 250 members. 
Before the war, Dives had about two hundred undergraduates; in the 
late forties it expanded its numbers somewhat in order to take its 
fair share of ex-Servicemen, but it subsequently reduced its intake 
to only a little above the pre-war level. Y and his colleagues rightly 
felt that the essence of college life would be jeopardizd by any large 
and permanent inflation of numbers. The situation at Lazarus was 
different. As the price-level rose, the cost of maintaining the college 
buildings increased. Such items as the furnishing and decorating of 
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undergraduate sets of rooms, keeping the kitchen up-to-date, or 
paying competitive wages to college servants absorbed unheard-of- 
sums. Unlike Dives, Lazarus could not fall back on endowments to 
meet these enhanced charges, and, as the Bursar often and unanswer- 
ably pointed out, could only pay its way by admitting more under- 
graduates and thus collecting more fees. This is why the colleges that 
have expanded most at Oxford since the war are mainly the poor 
ones. X wrings his hands in vain over the growth of a cliquish spirit 
among the over-numerous Lazarus undergraduates nowadays, the 
great difficulty for many respectable soccer players in finding a place 
even in the second college XI, and the way in which so many are 
thrust into lodgings (another problem!) for two out of their three 
years of residence: Lazarus has, naturally, no money for any con- 
siderable building project. X would like to undo the doubling of 
numbers that has occurred since 1939, but he realizes that this is a 
vain hope. 

There is no real reason why the total numbers of undergraduates 
at Oxford should not be held at their present total, or even slightly 
expanded: but not by inflating the existing colleges until they burst 
at the seams. Two or three new colleges could well be absorbed by 
the university, though only with some measure of planning and 
adjustment here and there. Too much is at present left to chance 
and to the whims of millionaire benefactors. The most recently 
founded ‘colleges’ are post-graduate institutions whose utility for 
general educational purposes is debatable. The college to be founded 
in the next two or three years is regrettably tied up with the march 
of science—X (and others) have wondered how far this link repre- 
sents more than an unworthy gesture to lure wealthy corporations 
to open their moneybags. Doubtless the scientific departments will 
have to expand further. But there is also a parallel library problem, 
whose essence is not always understood even in Oxford. The spacious 
and well-lit reading rooms provided by the university library for 
undergraduates in the Radcliffe Camera, the New Bodleian, Rhodes 
House and elsewhere are crammed during term to capacity; nobody 
arriving at any of these havens a few minutes after opening time can 
be sure of a seat. The flood mounts during the day to the reading 
rooms in the Old Bodleian hitherto the preserve of scholarly dons, 
so that Y, dropping in one morning to consult an out-of-the-way 
periodical, was shocked to find that he had to remain standing while 
he pursued his references. No doubt this invasion indicates the 
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general industry of undergraduates as well as the high price of books. 
But it reflects more than this. The undergraduates who fill the 
reading-rooms of the Bodleian do not come from Dives, which has a 
good little library of its own, carefully kept up-to-date by drawing 
upon the college revenues and adjusted to the needs of undergraduate 
examinations. Undergraduates at Dives find that it suffices for most 
of their needs. It is their contemporaries from Lazarus and the other 
poor colleges who flock to the Camera and the New Bodleian and 
affront the learned Y by their presence in his preserves. The poorer 
colleges lack the funds to maintain adequate libraries of their own, 
and until some means is found of providing them with such, the 
present unhappy situation will persist. 

Should the U.G.C. be invited to allot funds to individual colleges 
to enable them to organize and maintain proper libraries, to build 
more sets of rooms, and even to equalize in some measure the con- 
ditions under which dons work? Prima facie, there would seem to 
be an unanswerable case for such a course. Unfortunately, this at 
once raises the issue of college freedom. The richer colleges, which 
would have little to gain by the intrusion of a government agency, 
and whose weight in the councils of the university is preponderant, 
have long set their faces against such an expedient. Even in Lazarus, 
X sometimes wonders if it would in the end be worth it. The alloca- 
tion of government money would lead to tiresome enquiries into 
college needs and probably college expenditures. The attitude of the 
Public Accounts Committee (or of some of its members) at West- 
minster lends weight to these apprehensions. X thinks, for instance, 
of the annual college feast on St. Scholastica’s Day, when all mem- 
bers of Lazarus in residence, senior and junior, sit down together to 
a moderately elaborate dinner. The president of the Junior Com- 
mon Room and various other undergraduates join the master at the 
high table, and the dons are dispersed throughout the body of the 
hall. There is a speech by the master, and much general merriment. 
X has always considered it a most valuable social occasion, enabling 
freshmen to meet other undergraduates and the dons to mingle 
informally with them all. It helps to build up the corporate spirit 
on which he puts much stress. The college pays for the expenses of 
the evening. But when Q was a member of the governing body, he 
observed in his saturnine way ‘that if the dinner were abolished it 
might be possible to award an extra exhibition now and then to 
some deserving candidate. Even if the U.G.C. raised no objections 
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to expenditure on the dinner, would it escape remark amid the prob- 
ings of the Public Accounts Committee? At Dives, there is no doubt 
that a royal commission is undesirable, and even the Senior Common 
Room at Lazarus is not sure. Yet it is clear that if academic slums 
are not to develop in the back streets of Oxford, action will have to 
be taken, and in the poorest colleges there is increasingly the feeling 
that to escape from their plight almost anything must be faced. 

There is one final point. Dons at Oxford are as a whole, as already 
remarked, ill-informed of the developments in regional universities. 
Their pupils who are appointed to assistant lectureships there do 
however sometimes return and tell them strange stories of profes- 
sorial despotism and of the interference by outside persons with 
the workings of the academic organization. Whatever the demerits 
of the college system, it does at least ensure that professors, especi- 
ally Arts ones, are kept in their proper places. The rigid hierarchy of 
teachers in regional universities, from assistant lecturer to professor, 
is evidently something that could not easily be adjusted in all its 
rigour to the uninhibited and life-giving seciety of Oxford. There is, 
however, a fear, possibly unreasonable but nevertheless widespread, 
that any external interference with the colleges would be in the 
direction of assimilating the traditional organization of the two 
older universities to the more logical administration of the newer 
ones. Particular disfavour at present attaches to the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals, where it is suspected that the fleet- 
ing amateurs from Oxford and Cambridge are no match for the wily 
professionals from other universities, and that the peculiar interests 
of the ancient collegiate establishments are ignored or voted down. 
Admittedly, Oxford teems with anomalies and inequalities; but as 
long as the injustice or social wastage is slight, most of them are not 
worth disturbing. More important, the college system depends upon 
the willingness of men such as X or Y to give their lives to a parti- 
cular institution, to regard their calling as a vocation and not a 
career, content to remain mere fellows of their colleges until retire- 
ment and not to seek ‘promotion’—which as far as their daily acti- 
vities are concerned can in fact mean little more than heavier 
administrative burdens, and less time for scholarship. This sort of 
devotion is threatened on the one hand by the poverty of some col- 
leges and the alluring temptations of the outer world on the other. 
It is to be hoped that when the next royal commission is appointed, 
it will not be unmindful of these considerations. 
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VI. OR AT CAMBRIDGE? 


J. B. BROADBENT 
Assistant Tutor, King’s College, Cambridge 


[THE Cambridge usage: Tutor: college official concerned with admis- 
sions, discipline, educational policy, student welfare; he is almost 
certain also to be a college supervisor (individual teacher) and a 
university lecturer. Faculty: a major subject, equivalent to a depart- 
ment in a Regional university. Colleges are governed by voted deci- 
sions of all their fellows, but large colleges depute routine business to 
a council elected by all the fellows, with a few ex officio (master, 
bursar, etc.). The university is governed similarly by the Regent 
House (all teaching and college officers) and its council (Council of 
the Senate), with vice-chancellor, registraries, treasurers, etc., ex 
officio. A don’s career in Cambridge may start with either a university 
assistant lectureship or a college research fellowship or both (both are 
temporary and range up to about age 35, according to faculty); most 
dons holding a permanent university post also hold a permanent 
college one, and vice-versa. At Oxford the college ladder is still more 
important than the university one and life therefore, I suspect, more 
subject to group pressures.] 


I was an undergraduate at a Scottish university and research 
student and research fellow at a Cambridge college. I’m now assistant 
tutor of another, and a university assistant lecturer. These are brief, 
precarious and entirely unofficial qualifications for meeting Lord 
Simon on Oxbridge; and his points are difficult to handle because 
they mostly are points, or queries. I take his Section I on the govern- 
ment planning organization to be a matter for principals and bursars. 
The Regional part of Section III on university organization has 
already been dealt with by people of appropriate experience. I shall 
refer mainly to the Cambridge part of the Oxbridge part of Section 
III, and to Section II on educational problems. I pick and choose to 
indicate that I agree with Lord Simon’s critics in the last issue: 
university education is too complex and personal for a Royal Com- 
mission to do much more than make a hash of. 


II.2. Teaching v. Research. The fall in teacher-pupil ratio from 
1:12 to 1:8 covers ‘the universities’ as a whole and all faculties in 
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them, and I expect the statistician included professors, heads of 
houses, senior tutors, etc. The average for large Oxbridge Arts facul- 
ties is nearer 1:12. For individual directors of studies in my own 
faculty it may be 1 :25—i.e. 12 hours supervising a week of two men 
at a time. This, plus lecturing and administration, is too much, 
especially for a young man still trying to make his name and establish 
his personal syllabus. It is less severe in the more specialized faculties, 
and in science, where supervising is less vital than lecturing: at Cam- 
bridge, scientists may opt to do a very small maximum of supervis- 
ing so as to get on with their own work, without losing money. The 
chief problem is administrative: the faculty staffs, limited by uni- 
versity financial decisions, are numerous enough to lecture to the 
large Arts faculties, but not to supervise individual pupils in the 
colleges. The balance of supervising—it may be as much as half in 
faculties like English and history—has to be done by people without 
university posts—research fellows borne by the colleges, and free- 
lances (local schoolmasters, research students, etc.). It seems that the 
General Board of the Faculties, supposed to control the educational 
policy of the university, is not sufficiently decisive, inquiring and 
flexible, or closely liaised with the colleges, to rationalize teaching. 
This is a matter for internal reform: we might have University Tutors 
to watch and initiate educational policy? (See III.3 below, and cf. a 
speech by the Provost of King’s in the Cambridge University 
Reporter, March 4th, 1959.) 


II.3. Entrance requirements causing school specialization. I don’t 
see specialization as a bugbear. The alpha boy will want to reduce his 
commitments at about 16; specializing won’t narrow his mind but fix 
in it a congenial centre from which to plot a circumference of long 
radius. It is only the beta-minus boy who has to concentrate so hard 
on forming a centre of speciality that he has no time or energy for 
stretching out the radii; we try to exclude him anyway by general 
papers and interviews before admission. 


11.4. Courses. Honours courses have been compulsory at Oxbridge 
since the war but they are not necessarily specialized. At Cambridge 
a man may read one ‘part’ (a defined syllabus) of an honours course 
in subject X for one or two years (as the syllabus requires), then 
change to part of an honours course in Y for two or one years. Many 
combinations are possible, including some Arts-Science. I think it 
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would be better to read either a complete 3-year honours course in 
one subject, or a general course designed as such. I favour the Scottish 
dovetailing of general with honours: a first year of general courses in 
A, B and C; second on more specialized work in A; and only then, if 
the second year’s results good enough, third and fourth years on fully 
specialized honours work in A; or, if not good enough, reversion to a 
general degree by a third year’s more specialized work in, probably, 
B and C. This needs four years, and the starting-level is lower than at 
Oxbridge; but we could arrange something like it. 

Talk about courses is troubled by differences of purpose and effect 
among the subjects. Some, such as English literature and certain 
social studies, may claim to educate for personal living, or social 
expertise; others, notably classics and history, produce a high pro- 
portion of administrators; then there is a group of subjects, mostly 
scientific, which in effect are more (medicine) or less (modern lan- 
guages) vocational; lastly there are the ‘pure learning’ subjects: Anglo- 
Saxon, classical archaeology. We can’t afford the four-or-more-year 
American system which tends toward the ideal of providing an educa- 
tional basis first (with some learned interests as well), and only then 
putting on the vocational nose-cone; and I suppose we don’t want the 
Continental system in which all subjects tend to be learned or voca- 
tional; so we’d better assume that we want to retain all four kinds but 
remember that they’re not equally or similarly ‘educational’. 


III.1. Is the predominance of Oxbridge ‘consistent with giving all 
young persons equal opportunities of the best education’? The 
question is loaded. The opportunities lie within the young persons 
and are inherently unequal. The quality even of the education you 
‘give’ each student depends as much on the quality of him and his 
companions as on that of his teachers and syllabus. Education is 
reciprocal, dialectical, social. We know that (apart from the birthrate 
bulge) there will be a gradual increase in universitable school-leavers 
as more of them realize they are so and that it is worth training their 
potentialities. But we also know that the proportion of first-class 
students will not increase so much. I doubt if this is a natural law: we 
have been raising our standards. All the same, as the students affect 
it, we cannot improve Regional education much without diluting 
Oxbridge. The problem is parallel to that of grammar v. modern 
schools, and could be taken to a ‘comprehensive’ solution. Of course 
Oxbridge was comprehensive before the war, and could be again (as 
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with my suggestions under II.4 above). But you would be diluting 
efficiency: Gresham’s Law operates in education. And I don’t know 
what you would do with all the dilute graduates: even supposing you 
made teaching (as it should be) a totally graduate profession, what 
would you do with a ‘general’ scientist? It is better to concentrate on 
the environmental factors and regard the problem as analogous to 
public v. grammar-and-modern schools (that’s what it is felt as): then 
apply the parallel solution—massive financial aid to increase the 
amenities and encourage the specialities of the under-endowed 
Regions. 


III.2. Individual teaching: most boys already get something like it 
in the VI-form; it is essential at university, though (as Bruce Truscott, 
who doesn’t seem to have been mentioned yet though he was the only 
published authority on Redbrick, said) you can’t guarantee results 
because the pupil-teacher relationship is a personal one. Beyond it, at 
a sort of stand-off-half position, you must have a director of studies 
or, better, a tutor (in the Cambridge sense) to handle problems of 
personal welfare and educational policy. Regional universities, if 
subsidized, could arrange supervisions and a tutorial network; and— 
far and away the most efficient instrument of education—residence 
with other, highly educable students. The answer to Lord Simon’s de- 
bating query, ‘Are British homes really not fit for the student to live 
and work in?’ (III.Reg.3), is No, they aren’t: you can’t grow up at 
home. 


III.3. Oxbridge government. The colleges on the whole are good 
and getting better at administration. The universities are cumbrous. 
The faculties (especially in Arts) are weak. We need reform of the in- 
ternal structure at Cambridge. The faculty boards (roughly a quarter 
elected, a quarter ex officio, a quarter appointed from above, and a 
quarter co-opted by that three-quarters) control the educational policy 
(syllabus, appointments, examinations, etc.) in each subject, and repre- 
sent that policy to the General Board of the Faculties (delegates 
elected from each group of cognate faculty boards and some appoint- 
ments). But the elections, appointments and co-options are not taken 
seriously enough—the further decisions pass beyond the individual 
voter’s control, the less interest he takes. There is not enough (if any) 
liaison with the colleges (supervisors or tutors): consequently Cam- 
bridge doesn’t really have an educational policy at all. This is prefer- 
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able to the mortmain autocracy of the Regional professors; but we 
could probably do in Arts faculties (we already have it in Science) 
with more positive direction from the chairs. The system would gain 
more in stability and knowing-where-you-are by having more ex 
officio members on each committee than it would lose in flexibility 
(indecisiveness) and democracy (‘Whose turn is it this year?’). Co- 
opted membership is bad because it means philoprogeniture, and 
membership appointed from above is impositive. On any faculty 
board there should be at least one assistant lecturer to represent the 
junior staff and ensure continuity; apart from that one or two, all 
members should be college directors of studies. The colleges recog- 
nize tutorial, administrative and teaching abilities sooner than the 
faculties recognize scholarship; they snap up the men and load them 
with work so that they may be lost to the ‘university’. 

At the highest level, such recommendations as these would have to 
pass from the General Board of the Faculties to the Council of the 
Senate (an elective body with a remarkably low poll) and eventually 
be passed by the Regent House (a thousand M.A.s). Broadly speak- 
ing, it is clear that a federation like Oxbridge needs a governing body 
thoroughly representative of the best experience and initiative in the 
colleges and the faculties: i.e. one consisting largely of masters and 
tutors, instead of a conglomeration of electible career-administrators. 


We do not want more of ‘a lay body to deal with buildings and 
finance’ than we already have (the two Cambridge treasurers are 
retired civil servants; they and the registraries are permanent). It is 
false that laymen are better at this sort of thing than we are: Keynes 
was a don, wives make quite good mothers. 


III.4. Size of Oxbridge. At about 7,000 undergraduates, 1,000 
research students, and 1,000 teaching officers (it is impossible to be 
accurate because the University is statistically illiterate), Cambridge 
University is obviously big enough. The colleges average about 350 
students. Churchill College will raise the university totals in each 
class by about 8 per cent; New Hall, as it expands, will add at least 
another 2 per cent. If the university and colleges are to remain 
autonomous they must, both and all, stay within the limits of political 
action possible to part-time amateurs. I think these have already been 
exceeded by the university (in term-time it adds 10 per cent to the 
population of the town, itself 50 per cent higher than before the war). 
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Individual colleges, though, need subsidizing; for although most col- 
leges have about 300 undergraduates, some have only 20 fellows, 
while others have 40 or 80. The small colleges enjoy being small but 
cosiness is a comfort, not a virtue (and a comfort which need not be 
lost if your society does rise to 50 members). Any grants for founding 
fellowships would have to include money for building, though, be- 
cause in most cases there is literally no room for extra fellows. But 
this would do a lot to raise the intellectual level of some high tables 
(small high tables are more self-perpetuatingly dim than big ones), to 
bring all university teaching officers into college life, and to ration- 
alize supervising (in some large faculties, makeshift). But again, the 
final thing to do is to pour money into the Regional universities to 
give them the amenities which will transcend (perhaps in the end 
transform) their less favourable environment and so attract good 
students and staff and relieve positively the pressure on Oxbridge. 


III.5. Selection. The colleges are grouped for scholarship entry; 
but for ordinary (‘commoner’) entry the method and routine 
varies from college to college. This is absurd, and some go-ahead 
tutors have started to rationalize it. Only we, not civil servants, 
can do it; but we do need outside help with G.C.E. As recent 
memoranda of the A.U.T. and the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
have explained, we need some properly-designed matriculation 
papers distinct from A-level (a school-leaving certificate) and in many 
cases superior to or broader than S-level, or at least allowing the 
candidate to show his paces more individualistically than S-level does. 
This would have to be marked centrally. The various G.C.E. boards 
are the obvious people to do it, but their intentions and their stan- 
dards vary wildly and severe pressure will be needed to enforce 
agreement (the Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate is the most 
intelligent of the G.C.E. boards for most subjects). I suppose ‘area of 
corruption’ is a political metaphor. A few colleges admit they still 
reserve up to 10 per cent of commoner places for old boys’ sons. When 
so many other things are equal, as among the bottom 10 per cent of 
candidates they are, it is not corrupt to use family attachment to what 
is after all a ‘society’ as the casting weight. But justice must be seen to 
be done, and in a few years (at Cambridge) the casting-weight will 
consist of results in a competitive examination (even for commoners) 
combined with a decision in the tutor’s mind. But it is no good pre- 
tending that in judging candidates for commoner admission you can 
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ever relieve one man of that final responsibility. In a well-endowed 
college, though, the commoner entry is only about 50 per cent of the 
total. In my own college at present we admit about 90 freshmen from 
among 500 candidates. About 40 will win awards in the scholarship 
exam (conducted by the group, with awards made purely on marks). 
Another 20, though not winning awards, will be given commoner 
places on their performance in this exam, and interviews with tutors 
and directors of studies. About 10 will be from abroad: mostly gradu- 
ates coming to read for a Cambridge B.A., selected on testimonials 
from foreign dons whom we trust, and on their own university 
record. 30 will be selected simply as commoners, but a dozen of these 
will subsequently win an award on the scholarship exams, leaving at 
most 20 who come in on the commoner ticket alone. These 30 com- 
moners are selected, at a last judgment when all are considered to- 
gether, on school record; headmaster’s report; and interviews (at age 
about 163-184 depending on date of birth, A-levels, etc.) with two 
tutors separately: the senior, a classicist in his forties, and an assistant 
—either a zoologist in his forties or myself (English) in my thirties; 
all three are married, have children, teach, are involved in the general 
life of the college and lecture for their faculties. Commoners selected 
in this way must then either win an award or get a reasonable mark in 
the scholarship exam (most do, if there is an exam in their subject), or 
pass an entrance exam with subject papers examined by the appro- 
priate director of studies (who then also interviews his candidates) 
and a general paper examined by the senior tutor. We are now arrang- 
ing to make this exam competitive, to make its general paper less 
chatty, to interview as late as possible (public school boys interview 
and examine better than grammar school boys before about 174), 
and to leave the final decision until the beginning of the calendar year 
of entry. Even then many boys, masters, parents will be disappointed. 
We make mistakes—1 in 20 probably, but not more than 1 in 12, 
because very nearly all our candidates ‘could profit from a university 
education’ as their headmasters say. Our concern is to choose those 
who, even lacking scholarship brains, display initiative, imagination, 
curiosity; plus one or two skewbalds who strike us as good bets (men 
whose education has been interrupted; boys who want to read strange 
subjects; oriental and African boys who, whatever their quality, are 
going to have power forced on them by birth; rather orthodox boys 
whom we can loosen up; all these are only about 5 per cent of the total 
but it is a valuable discretionary intake). The work is done with 
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laborious conscientiousness. To attack it, you should not aim at 
‘corruption’ or even at personal prejudices of the deciding tutors. 
The more prejudiced a man is (and all are) the easier it is to check his 
prejudices; in my college we pit the prejudices of one tutor against 
those of another. But I do think that there has been at all colleges 
until now an area of prejudicial conditioning much larger and less 
easily accounted for than mere idiosyncrasies of pleasure-response: 
a general social assumption that the superficial ‘Bloomsbury’ or 
‘cavalier’ qualities of smoothness, articulacy, brightness or, alterna- 
tively, the housemasterly qualities of engaging boyishness, count for 
more than the deeper ‘Lawrencian’ or ‘puritan’ qualities of energy, 
conscience and spiritual vitality. Of course very few individuals— 
and no committee, no exam—can perceive these latter qualities; but 
they are counting more. 


Now none of these matters, whether in my view inviting action or 
not, invites the kind of action that a Royal Commission is capable of: 
that is (as in the two past university commissions), constitutional 
recommendations mainly affecting the teaching and research staff. 
Most of the problems, being educational, can be solved only by 
educators on the spot: by the initiative of individual tutors, heads of 
houses, teachers; by pressure within and from individual colleges and 
faculties; most of all, by the decay and conquest of the vestigial pre- 
1945 habitudes still general in the community, and of those vices 
which dons are specially prone to—cosiness, accidee, subdued 
homosexuality, headiness, symbolic bullying. This is not just 
muddling through: it is the only way a long-lived organism peculiarly 
concerned with personalia can change itself. The mind, our special 
business, is not a predictable machine, and is not isolable from heart 
and body, background and environment. Oxbridge is changing in this 
way (at least, Cambridge is and I know some Oxford colleges are; 
but I must admit I distrust the high-pitched, worldly-wise yet quilted 
laisser-faire which some Oxford spokesmen affect). If more radical 
changes are desirable, they must be started in new universities (as they 
have been at Keele and Brighton, though there still by non-govern- 
mental initiative), or promoted in Regional universities whose organ- 
ization is simpler and shorter-rooted. 

This chimes with the solution I have suggested to nearly all the 
problems: massively endow the Regional universities (including the 
new ones) and perhaps a few of the really poor Oxbridge colleges 
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(certainly the new ones), and then leave them all alone to get on with 
it. The U.G.C. and Minister of Education should be able to do that. 
Don’t burden us with professionally committee-sitting trade unionists, 
political women, industrialists and civil servants: our problems are 
too delicate for them to help us, and we should be intelligent enough 
to help ourselves. Towards such a commission or controlling board or 
wotnot we could only assume a defensive sardony. Few dons these 
days are remote and ineffectual (most of us are already too short- 
haired and executive for our intellectual occupation); but we are still 
characteristically critical, ironic, individualistic. These are not 
idiosyncrasies but professional qualities; to do our work at all we 
must be allowed to stay that way and run our business so. 

To get suggestions of my kind and Lord Simon’s—the educational 
ones—into the Minister of Education’s head and so, perhaps, out of 
the Chancellor’s box, we need, if anything, influence the other way. 
Is there a separate department for the universities in the Ministry of 
Education? If so, does anyone in it know more about them than he 
learnt as an undergraduate? Does the Ministry employ even as many 
expert advisers as the Treasury and Foreign Office do? Are there as 
many teachers in it as there are generals in the War Office? Have they 
succeeded as teachers, or failed? 


Even Lord Simon’s purely administrative questions about the 
U.G.C. itself, and my suggestions about internal organization, should 
not be considered by a Royal Commission of the usual kind but, if at 
all, by a predominantly academic committee of the Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals type, modified (though not much enlarged) by prac- 
tising tutors, professors, heads of houses and one or two educational 
{not political) experts: for vice-chancellors are not in any way repre- 
sentative of the Regions, and only nominally representative of 
Oxbridge. 

I summarize my suggestions for such a committee, together with 
a few that Lord Simon (himself a graduate of Cambridge and former 
Chairman of the Council of Manchester University) omitted or 
thought unimportant: 


1. Massive financial aid for under-endowed universities and col- 
leges (II.4; III.2, 4). 


2. Simpler and closer administration at Oxbridge of the college- 
faculty-university complex (II.2; III.3). 
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Encouragement of experimental syllabuses, especially (cf. 1) in 
the Regions (II.4). 


Rationalization of admission (III.5). Mostly an internal matter 
and underway, but it would be helped by— 


A national matriculation exam conducted by the G.C.E. boards 
(IIT.5). 


Infiltration of Ministry of Education by professional advisers. 


Reform of Regional universities’ government: far from being 
‘excellent’ (Lord Simon’s experience, III.Reg.2) it is, as Mr. 
Aylmer showed in the same issue, autocratic, over-professorial 
(contrast the plans for Brighton) and town-councilly (cf. the 
unhappy co-option of ‘leading Sussex figures’ onto the Brighton 
University Court). Briefly, the courts should be abolished; the 
senates given a large bearing of elected non-professorial mem- 
bers; and the weekly business conducted by executive councils 
elected by those reformed senates; cf. college and university 
councils at Oxbridge. ? 


. Women. If you believe that women should be educated equally 


with men you should increase the places available for them at 
Oxbridge (especially Cambridge: subsidize New Hall). You 
may feel that a proportion of girls should be admitted to take 
general rather than honours courses, including some training 
vocational to marriage. 




















LORD SIMON REPLIES 


THERE have been six replies to my article in the November issue of 
the Universities Quarterly, four from Redbrick and two from 
Oxbridge. The Oxbridge articles in this issue are written by tutors 
from Oxford and Cambridge respectively. They contain valuable 
information about tutorial work in those universities which is not 
otherwise easily available: they both discuss in an interesting way the 
much debated question of entry. 

The general effect of the six articles is to suggest that the manage- 
ment of the universities, both academic and administrative, should 
be left to the academic staffs, as indeed it is at Oxbridge. Some of 
them go so far as to say that the sooner the lay administrators, like 
myself, are abolished, the better. 

The authors of the six articles are all men with some experience of 
academic administration but the only one with experience of adminis- 
tration in both academic and non-academic affairs is Mr. Charles 
Wilson, Vice-Chancellor of Leicester. He thinks there is quite enough 
discussion by the universities on all important university problems, 
but he does agree ‘that the Government should state clearly and 
responsibly the demands which the nation needs to make on the 
universities’. He does not tell us how the Government is to define 
those demands with knowledge and wisdom. 

As I pointed out in my article, the Government has done this up 
to a point pretty effectively in the last fifteen years by appointing 
about ten departmental committees to consider various university 
problems. The most important were the Barlow Committee (1946) 
and the Manpower Committee (1956), both of which proposed the 
doubling of university students in science and technology. Other 
committees made proposals as to the number of doctors, dentists, 
social scientists, and students in one or two other faculties. The 
reports of all these committees were accepted by the Government of 
the day, which in all cases gave the necessary grants to the universi- 
ties as a whole to enable them to implement the recommendations of 
the reports. The grants were allocated to the individual universities 
by the U.G.C.; all the recommendations have, I believe, been accepted 
and on the whole the universities have implemented them successfully 
in accordance with the Government’s wishes. The whole complex 
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process has, I think, by common consent been well handled by the 
Treasury, by the U.G.C. with the co-operation of the Vice-Chancel- 
lors’ Committee, and in general by the individual universities. 

But there are many gaps and there has been nothing approaching 
the several serious enquiries in the United States by the President’s 
Commission, by commissions appointed by the Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller Foundations, and by individual universities. Several of these 
commissions, consisting in general of about one-third laymen and 
two-thirds academics, have sat over long periods, have examined 
hundreds of witnesses, and have undoubtedly produced a number of 
valuable reports dealing partly with academic matters, more often 
with the overwhelming difficulties caused by the complexity and 
variety of the university system and the existence of about 1,700 
universities and colleges. Particularly impressive is the report of the 
President’s Committee on Education beyond the High School, 1957, 
which considers what are the top priorities in dealing with the pros- 
pective increase in university students from the three million of 1957 
to six million in 1970. Apart from the reports of the specialized 
departmental committees referred to above, no comparable study of 
long-term university problems has been undertaken in this country. 

At the recent Home Universities Conference Dr. Linstead read a 
most stimulating and constructive paper discussing such questions as 
the optimum size of a department, a faculty, and of different kinds of 
universities. It has occurred to me that, quite apart from the Royal 
Commission which the Labour Party proposes to set up, it might be 
advantageous for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to constitute 
another committee with terms of reference wider than those of the 
Barlow Committee, which did such useful work. The new committee 
might be asked to consider how many graduate and post-graduate 
students the universities should endeavour to produce each year up 
to, say, 1975, and in what faculties: secondly, to consider the optimum 
size of the departments and faculties of universities, and of different 
kinds of universities: and, thirdly, to consider whether and when and 
where new universities should be set up. They might also be asked 
to consider the length of the courses in this country which are still, I 
believe, the shortest in the western world. 

















THE NOVEL IN EDUCATION* 


G. D. KLINGOPULOS 
Lecturer in English Literature, University College, Cardiff 


I choose this topic because it gives me an opportunity to describe 
some recent trends in the discussion of English novelists, and to 
restate what I hope will be regarded as common aims and assump- 
tions in the work we do in prose in universities and schools. For a 
variety of reasons the prose writers receive rather less than the atten- 
tion due to them in university courses, and it is possible to graduate 
in English without answering a single question about a novelist. One 
main reason is that novels lie under the general suspicion of being 
‘modern’, and when we remember that at some universities even 
poetry ends officially with Tennyson it is not surprising that novels 
should suffer neglect. Again it is often objected that novels are too 
bulky, loose, and unmanageable, and frustrate the academic ideals 
of completeness and definiteness. Most insidious and difficult to 
rebut is the implication that the novel, because it is comparatively 
modern and comparatively difficult to schematize for examination 
purposes, is not as appropriate or rewarding a subject for close study 
as the development of poetry or of the drama. Literary history is 
divided up mainly amongst the great poets and even our own century, 
in which the novel is unquestionably the dominant literary form, is 
likely to be known as ‘the age of Yeats and Eliot’, not ‘the age of 
James, Conrad and Lawrence’. Still, too frequently, the emphatic re- 
marks Jane Austen made in Northanger Abbey about the underestima- 
tion of novels, are interpreted as humorous exaggeration rather than 
as the passionate resentment and serious claim of a deliberate artist. 

If their novels themselves did not reveal it on every page, surely the 
letters of George Eliot, Henry James, of Conrad and Lawrence, 
should make patent to all the massive ‘powers of the mind’ (to use 
Jane Austen’s phrase), the heroic thoroughness and concern for 
standards, which have been concentrated in the modern novel. Mr. 
Eliot did not say whether his remark that ‘the great poet, in writing 
himself, writes his time’, could be applied to novelists, but we are 
coming to realize that, for example, the strength and originality of the 
nineteenth century are much more abundantly represented in its 


* A shortened version of a lecture given at the Summer School in English 
Literature, University College, Bangor. 
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fiction than in its poetry. And no one will think it an exaggeration to 
say that the novel represents an enormous extension of our ability to 
explore and discuss human experience, and that the greatest modern 
novelists have undertaken explorations of life as thorough and as 
sensitive as any in literary history. The so-called ‘dominance’ of the 
novel is more than a matter of quantity. It has taken over from the 
drama, which, even at its greatest, did not have the same scope as the 
modern novel, the task of describing and analysing different kinds of 
moral possibility, different attitudes to life, at a time when the cultural 
pattern has been undergoing rapid and profound change. To do this, 
it has adapted itself to a wide variety of purposes, from the humbly 
documentary to the intensely dramatic or poetic. Lawrence was quite 
serious when he described the novel as ‘the one bright book of life’. 
He‘did not mean that novels were photographic but that they could 
‘inform and lead into new places the flow of our sympathetic con- 
sciousness, and lead our sympathy way in recoil from things gone 
dead’, for ‘it is the way our sympathy flows and recoils that really 
determines our lives’. There is, of course, an enormous wastage in the 
fiction-producing industry, and here the training in discrimination 
which should go on in universities and schools has its minimal justi- 
fication—that of simple hygiene. Its main justification is that this 
same training makes it possible for us to follow and to re-create those 
visions and interpretations of life which rival or excel in power and 
subtlety the finest achievements of poetic drama. 

But whilst the more adequate approach to Shakespeare, associated 
with Wilson Knight, has permeated the entire range of English teach- 
ing, so that students now arrive at the university prepared to make 
more than one kind of approach to his plays, it is still only the excep- 
tional student who will know what to do about, say, The Mill on the 
Floss or Vanity Fair, beyond summarizing the plot or the réle of the 
main characters. Many novels, of course, are quite adequately dis- 
cussed in this way, and it is again a matter of discrimination to know 
when not to look for deeper or more subtle meanings. It is not only 
in undergraduate essays that one finds laborious attempts to prove 
that Robinson Crusoe or Pickwick or Jane Eyre are profoundly sym- 
bolic characters. It is the strongest objection to the American pheno- 
menon of New Criticism that the critical technique and vocabulary 
and manner are often only loosely related to the words of the novelist. 
Yet, chilling, clinical and ungainly as so much New Criticism is, it 
seems a much more appropriate response to the challenge of the novel 
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than the bleak summaries to be found in histories of English 
literature. 

The work done in Shakespeare criticism during the last thirty years 
has, of course, influenced the discussion of prose fiction. At its best, 
modern Shakespeare criticism is a much more precise and complete 
account of the rich force of poetic drama than anything to be found 
in earlier criticism. Characters and narrative have not been lost sight 
of; but more is happening to us when we read The Winter’s Tale or 
Macbeth than can be described in terms of narrative and characters. 
In the criticism of the novel, the main insights have not been the work 
of professional critics. The novelists themselves, writing either before 
or apart from modern Shakespeare criticism, have provided us with 
all the guidance we need for the appreciation and study of their work, 
and they are indispensable to anyone trying to establish a certain 
consistency of judgment over the whole field of English fiction. But 
the indispensable criticism produced by Henry James, Lawrence, 
Forster, and Virginia Woolf, has been making only very slow pro- 
gress into textbooks and lecture courses. Only since the end of the 
war, with the revival of interest in George Eliot and Henry James, has 
there been a concerted effort to use and apply the insights of the 
novelists to the discussion of prose fiction. As a result, the sort of hint 
anyone discussing the novel will have in mind is, for example, the 
attitude to ‘content’ and ‘form’ in the preface to The Awkward Age 
where James writes: “The thing “done”’, artistically is a fusion, or it 
has not been done.’ How invaluable to anyone trying to write about, 
say, D. H. Lawrence, are James’s remarks on ‘subject’ and ‘morality’ 
in the preface to Portrait of a Lady: 

One had had, from an early time the instinct of the right estimate of 
such values, and of its reducing to the inane the dull dispute over the 
‘immoral’ subject and the moral. Recognizing so promptly the one 
measure of the worth of a given subject, the question about it that, 
rightly answered, disposes of all others—is it valid, in a word, is it 
genuine, is it sincere, the result of some direct impression or perception 
of life . . . There is no more nutritive or suggestive truth in this con- 
nexion than that of the perfect dependence of the ‘moral’ sense of a work 
of art on the amount of felt life concerned in producing it. The question 
comes back thus, obviously, to the kind and the degree of the artist’s 
prime sensibility, which is the soil out of which his subject springs. 
If, as James asserts, the moral sense of a work of art depends on the 

amount of felt life concerned in producing it, then one corollary is 
that ‘the form of a novel only exists as a balance of response on the 
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part of the reader’ (C. H. Rickword). In the process of responding, 
the reader is also judging, choosing, and becoming patterned, and to 
describe and discuss that balance of response in, for example, Henry 
James’s Washington Square, is as difficult a task as describing the full 
impression of a Shakespeare play. And just as the study of Shakes- 
peare is one of the means of establishing continuity between school 
and university, beginning with Julius Caesar in the lower school and 
proceeding to the more difficult works, so too the great achievements 
of the novelists ought to be recognized, more frequently and gener- 
ously than at present, as an opportunity for strengthening the con- 
tinuity of study, by a gradation of difficulty and complexity similar 
to that of Shakespeare studies. 

There are strong reasons for advocating this, chief of which is the 
fact that the novel has become the vehicle for more sides of human 
experience than are represented in nineteenth or twentieth century 
poetry. If English literature is to become, as in present conditions it 
should, a central, co-ordinating subject which helps the young adult 
to understand his own experience and the world he lives in, then the 
great novelists should receive attention as consistent and consecutive 
as that now given to Shakespeare. The trouble with the present situa- 
tion, in the majority of schools and in some universities, is that 
attention given to novels is scrappy, therefore confusing and conse- 
quently boring. There is not enough substance for the young mind to 
take hold. My own experience, in several universities, is that nine out 
of ten undergraduates arriving with the intention of taking honours 
in English have never read a single work by Hardy, Conrad, James, 
Lawrence or Forster. There are some remarks in I. A. Richards’s 
Speculative Instruments which deserve more consideration than they 
received in the slightly ironic reviews. It is from a chapter entitled 
‘The Future of the Humanities’. After describing the new forces to 
which every urbanized mind is nowadays exposed, he writes: 


Mass education is of course our hope—our one hope, maybe. But in 
so far as it must use classrooms, how are we to get teachers able to give 
their pupils any power to select from among the influences to which 
they become ever more open? Present economic and social conditions 
repel almost all who might be capable of doing so, and teaching condi- 
tions frustrate those whose imagination and devotion still make them 
enter the profession. And through the decline of the family and for a 
thousand other well-known reasons, there is now incomparably more 
for the teacher to do. The humanities, being the hardest things to teach, 
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suffer most. They are the hardest to teach because wisdom, which they 

exist to cultivate, cannot be cut and dried. Much in other subjects can. 

(My italics.) 

I quote this passage, by a teacher to whom we are all indebted, 
because it describes a situation and a general aim to which the study 
of the great novelists has much to contribute. Let me not be under- 
stood as saying that an easily paraphrased ‘wisdom’ is to be derived 
from the great novelists (or from Shakespeare for that matter)—but 
they surely help us to see all round typical moral predicaments. They 
are great novelists primarily because they do not offer mere reporting, 
mere ‘facts’ and ‘events’, but make powerful analyses of the delicate 
complexity of experience, and open the way for sympathy, under- 
standing, and acts of discrimination and choice. 

Novelists themselves, as the novel came to be used for more 
ambitious and varied purposes, have made the most serious claims for 
their writings. The greatest among them have seen themselves, not as 
mere entertainers, storytellers, wits and journalists, but as the agents 
of a finer conscience, a more complete understanding. Many of their 
claims remind us of Wordsworth. George Eliot justified her own 
activity in this way: ‘If art does not enlarge men’s sympathies it does 
nothing morally. I have had heart-cutting experience that opinions 
are a poor cement between human souls: and the only effect I ardently 
long to produce by my writings is, that those who read them should 
be better able to imagine and to feel the pains and joys of those who 
differ from themselves in everything but the broad fact of being 
struggling, erring human creatures.’ Increasingly, the novelist’s task 
became that of presenting, out of the fullness of his or her experience 
of life, the reality of human desires and suffering, the quality of feeling 
involved in imagined situations. Despite the volume of production 
and intense competition, the number of novels fine enough to be given 
a place in our educational system is by no means large. 

If we assume that some works of Jane Austen, Dickens, George 
Eliot and Hardy are an accepted part of the curriculum in the higher 
forms (and I am aware that it is a large assumption to make) then 
there is already in existence, at least in theory, a certain amount of 
common ground between university and school which requires only 
to be consolidated and more intensively cultivated. In fact, it is only 
very exceptionally that novels are studied with as strong a sense of the 
importance, purpose and continuity of the subject as that evoked by 
a Shakespeare play. Dramatists and poets are known to develop, but 
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novelists, it appears to be assumed, merely produce one book after 
another. A poetic drama can be read line by line, but novels are to 
be sampled here and there and their plots summarized. Rarely does 
one find a student who is already aware that there is as much meaning 
to take up and respond to in a page of Jane Austen or George Eliot as 
in a page of Shakespeare. Both the purpose and the continuity of 
studies in the novel would, I believe, become much better understood, 
if one or two works by more recent masters became part of the 
‘common ground’. Their inclusion would enhance, especially for the 
more sceptical, resistant, future scientist, the relevance of literature to 
life, and its place in the sum of knowledge. 

Of several possible choices I take as an example the work of Joseph 
Conrad. His achievement is on a large scale, and it offers scope for 
continuous study comparable with that offered by Shakespeare. His 
books are full of situational interest, and they have a richness of 
verbal texture which moulds and patterns the mind as dramatic 
poetry does. They never remain for long at the superficial level of the 
thriller or adventure story, for Conrad is always interested in the 
springs of action and the moral ramifications of events. In all his 
work, the narrative itself, the reference to the actual world of experi- 
ence, the ‘mark made on the intelligence’, is exceptionally strong. A 
good choice would be The Shadow Line which has been described as 
‘the Ancient Mariner of prose fiction’, for it has much more to offer 
to the young adult than he would probably find in Coleridge’s poem 
itself. There is absolutely no waste in that tale of a master mariner’s 
appointment to his first command—an ill-fated ship in far Eastern 
waters—an ordeal which helps him across that imaginary ‘shadow 
line’ between irresponsibility and responsible maturity. 

I felt no apprehension. I was familiar enough with the Archipelago 
by that time. Extreme patience and extreme care would see me through 
the region of broken land, of faint airs and of dead water to where I 
should feel at last my command swing on the great swell and list over to 
the great breath of regular winds. 

It is in our response to the movement, and stress and repetition of 
such prose that what we refer to as the ‘form’, the ‘structure’, of the 
stories, is established. When we come to the full-length novels, the 
balance of response is the continuous effect of a more complex inter- 
action of irony, incident, and emphasis, but the process of responding 
is the same as that elicited by The Shadow Line. Reading and 
responding are a skill which has to be learned quite as much as the 
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ability to read Shakespeare. The value of literary studies lies in the 
fulness of our response to particular works of literature. 

To take another example from Conrad of a work which becomes 
more rewarding the more it is read, The Secret Agent. Like a Shakes- 
peare play it can be understood at several levels, as a thriller, and as 
an ironic and wise comment on organized society. It is written with a 
vividness like that of Dickens whom Conrad very much admired, and 
the macabre atmosphere is as much a part of a total vision as the 
witches and symbolic imagery are a part of Macbeth. The novel is, in 
the main, an intricate study of the working of law, and communicates, 
without change of tone, a loathing for all forms of ‘the vulgar love of 
domination over our fellow-creatures’ (the phrase is Conrad’s), and 
for the exploitation of persons as if they were things. These are the 
preoccupations which give edge and brilliance to the irony. But a 
reading of this novel is not the reassuring experience which one might 
expect from such an account. The comedy is disquieting. Not only is 
the reader made to feel that ‘the vulgar love of domination’ can infect 
the very agents of law itself. He is also obliged to become clearly 
aware of the existence of irremediable suffering—for example in the 
squalor of a loveless marriage; and of indifference, no less inevitable 
in the isolation and relativity of human existence. No one can care for 
everybody equally, and so many people will have no one to care for 
them at all. Really to understand this novel is to sharpen one’s per- 
ception of life. Conrad’s comic but magisterial irony is the instrument 
with which he dissects the moral levels of his created world, his 
imagined London. Only the vigilance of a quite exceptionally con- 
scientious Assistant-Commissioner of police breaks the chain-reac- 
tion of an anarchist outrage, and the routine arrest of an unfortunate 
hostage to legality and to ‘the public’ as represented by the newspaper 
press. Justice triumphs, but only imperfectly. The reader is left with a 
vision of ‘order’ resting precariously on a great deal of ugliness and 
hidden, anonymous suffering, and with the uneasy thought that, 
despite the frightful moral squalor, secret agents are an indispensable 
part of every government’s ‘special services’ as we call them. 

The central plot is, roughly, this. A secret agent named Mr. Verloc, 
employed by the embassy of an autocratic foreign power, is instructed 
to perpetrate some outrage in London with the object of stampeding 
the British government into repressive legislation. Verloc runs a shop 
as ‘cover’. Mrs. Verloc, who is described as ‘a young woman with a 
full bust in a tight bodice with broad hips’, has given up the prospect 
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of marrying a young butcher ‘with whom she has been walking out 
with obvious gusto’, in order to provide a more permanent home for 
her mentally defective brother Stevie, to whom she is devoted. That 
is one sacrifice on her part for Stevie’s sake. The other sacrifice is 
that of Mrs. Verloc’s mother who quietly decides that it would be 
straining Verloc’s patience too far to expect him to provide a home 
for herself as well as for Stevie, and withdraws to a lonely almshouse 
on the far side of the great city. Verloc himself is a domesticated man, 
but, ironically, he has to keep in with anarchists and make speeches 
at their meetings. The equally domesticated Chief Inspector Heat, 
having discovered Verloc’s activities, tolerates his existence as a com- 
fortably accessible source of useful bits of information. (‘The Assis- 
tant Commissioner repressed a smile at the fleeting thought that the 
reputation of Chief Inspector Heat might possibly have been made in 
great part by the secret agent Verloc.’) Verloc employs the defective 
Stevie to place a bomb outside Greenwich Observatory. The bomb 
explodes prematurely and Stevie is blown to pieces. The object of 
attack—the harmless Observatory, the harmlessness of the innocent 
carrier, the gratuitousness of the embassy-inspired crime, all radiate 
a meaningless violence and malignancy. Yet Verloc has all the 
middle-class virtues and takes a pride in his well-paid futility. Stevie, 
whose feeble-mindedness took the form of hypersensitiveness to 
suffering, and who had spent much of his time drawing circles on 
paper in the room behind the shop, is violently destroyed. But one of 
the pieces of Stevie shovelled up by the police carries Verloc’s 
address, which a loving sister had sewn to the boy’s collar in case he 
should ever get lost. 

Law is the condition of society. But law is inadequate unless it is 
supported by some such disillusioned vision as the novelist possessés 
and fosters. Conrad implies that the moral jungle is always present, 
and underlies the activities of Sir Ethelred the Home Secretary, who 
is too busy with his political career in the House to have time to super- 
vise officials. Into the feeble-minded Stevie’s lips are put some ordin- 
ary ingenuous notions concerning the nature of police forces, and 
Mrs. Verloc’s dull replies generate an ironic contrast which is in- 
tended to disturb any simple-mindedness in Conrad’s reader. Conrad 
writes of Stevie: 


Like the rest of mankind, perplexed by the mystery of the universe, 
he had his moments of consoling trust in the organized powers of the 
earth. ‘Police’ he suggested confidently (wishing to suggest a way to 
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stop cabmen from beating their horses). “The police aren’t for that,’ 

observed Mrs. Verloc cursorily, hurrying on her way . .. He had formed 

for himself an ideal conception of the metropolitan police as a sort of 
benevolent institution for the suppression of evil. 

Conrad’s intention here is not to encourage a cheap knowingness 
about social institutions, but to oblige his reader to acknowledge the 
tragic implications of the words ‘the suppression of evil’. The ironic 
effect achieved here fuses with the whole pattern of ironies which 
constitutes the novel. There is this, for example, from the interview 
between the Assistant Commissioner and the Chief Inspector, when 
the latter expresses unguarded confidence that an innocent ex-convict 
could be charged with the crime: 

‘There will be no difficulty in getting up sufficient evidence against 
him, he said, with virtuous complacency. “You may trust me for that, 
sir,’ he added, quite unnecessarily, out of the fulness of his heart; for it 
seemed to him an excellent thing to have that man in hand to be thrown 
down to the public should it think fit to roar with any special indignation 
in this case. It was impossible to say yet whether it would roar or not, 
that in the last instance depended, of course, on the newspaper press. 
But in any case, Chief Inspector Heat, purveyor of prisons by trade, 
and a man of legal instincts, did logically believe that incarceration was 
the proper fate for every declared enemy of the law. In the strength of 
that conviction he committed a fault of tact. He allowed himself a little 
conceited laugh, and repeated: “Trust me for that, sir.’ 

The words ‘trust me’, ‘purveyor of prisons’, ‘legal instincts’, ‘logi- 
cally believe’, ‘proper fate’, ‘enemy of the law’, are taken up into a 
total intention which the words ‘comedy’ and ‘irony’ are inadequate 
to describe. When the Assistant Commissioner, whose ‘appreciation 
of Chief Inspector Heat’s zeal and ability, moderate in itself, 
excluded all notion of moral confidence’, continues his interrogation, 
the Chief Inspector ‘felt as a tight-rope artist might feel if suddenly, 
in the middle of the performance, the manager of the Music Hall were 
to rush out of the proper managerial seclusion and begin to shake 
the rope’. This image of the tight-rope being shaken by the Assistant 
Commissioner is kept up throughout the long interview, much as 
images recur in poetic drama. The idea of the heavyweight Inspector 
(‘whose determined character was marred by too much flesh’) as a 
tight-rope walker is ludicrous in itself, and the whole scene is alive 
with that kind of power. One might say, describing the effect of the 
tight-rope, that we are meant to understand that the Assistant Com- 
missioner is putting the delicately placed Chief Inspector through a 
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moral ordeal, but that is only a part of what the image does. It also 
enhances our sense of the precariousness of the working of ‘law’. It 
is we who are on the tight-rope. 

These remarks are only a slight indication of the richness of 
interest which this typical Conrad novel offers, and of the sort of 
attention, akin to that we give to Shakespeare, which it repays. Whilst 
the characters are as vivid as any in fiction, and the plot as thrilling, 
this novel could not be adequately described in terms of character 
and plot. For its ‘meaning’ or ‘form’ is in the balance of our response 
to the quality of the comedy, the changing points of view, the moral 
basis of the ironies. And just as one cannot reduce Macbeth to some 
simple ‘subject’ such as ‘murder will out’, so one cannot reduce The 
Secret Agent to a simple moral. Its wisdom (‘true wisdom, which is 
not certain of anything in this world of contradictions’, writes Conrad) 
works more profoundly by obliging us to participate continually in 
the ironic comedy, its contrasts and situations, all of which we see 
through the eyes of an artist keenly sensitive to moral qualities, yet 
painfully aware also of the ugliness, the anonymous courage, and the 
large element of mere luck in life. 

In their different ways, Jane Austen, George Eliot, and Henry 
James present similar opportunities for studies of constantly widen- 
ing scope. The relevance of novels to social history has long been 
recognized, but not their importance for moral philosophy. The great 
novelists presuppose the existence of a literate public keenly inter- 
ested in the sincerity and insincerity, the self-righteousness and the 
self-mistrust, the cowardice and the heroism, the comedy and tragedy, 
of human choices. No philosophic ‘examples’, however well con- 
structed, could compare with the great novels in expressing the 
reality and complexity of the issues relevant to particular acts of 
choice, or in presenting a whole pattern of human relationships, an 
entire moral climate, such as we have in Nostromo, or Middlemarch, 
or The Portrait of a Lady, or A Passage to India. The mark of the 
great novelist is the richness, the fulness, of his involvement with life 
—‘the kind and the degree of the artist’s prime sensibility’. But we 
are still a long way from a clear, ungrudging recognition, in universi- 
ties and schools, that in the English novel we have an embodiment of 
human experience as profound, as varied, and as perfectly expressed, 
as any in poetry or drama, one that offers inexhaustible opportunities 


for a continuous deepening of knowledge and a finer understanding 
of life. 

















ENGLISH LITERATURE IN A WEST 
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THE teaching of English literature to West Africans has seemed to 
many Europeans quixotic, if not absurd. Especially a liberal observer 
and sympathizer with developments in this part of Africa, having for 
the most part confused romantic notions as to the kind of life its 
inhabitants lead or wish to lead, is likely to ask—why should West 
Africans want to study the subject? He sees them either as the 
unspoilt children of nature, living their poetry in the seasonal rituals 
of planting and reaping, of birth, copulation and death; or he marvels 
at the courage and skill in mastering the paraphernalia of a tech- 
nological age. No wonder that he cannot conceive of the place of 
literature in such a context. 

Those two pictures of West Africa are not only incompatible, they 
are also pernicious nonsense in separation. The myths of the noble 
savage and of the technological man are the results of sentimental and 
wishful thinking. The citizens of modern Ghana, a Ghana needing 
institutions of higher education, are very much like inhabitants in 
other parts of the globe where higher education plays an essential 
part in society. I make this point by way of preface in order to suggest 
that the topic of this article is of a more universal interest than might 
at first appear, or to put it another way, that the peculiarity of our 
local problems is not what it is often supposed to be. It is at bottom 
the ubiquitous problem of teaching literature in a society that is not 
conscious of its value. A concern in and for literature draws its 
impetus from a way of life, a conception of the ‘good life’ that in 
Europe was until quite recently part of a class culture. Only when 
the 19th century began to think of universal suffrage and universal 
education, did it occur to educators to include English Literature in 
secondary school and hence in university syllabuses. For to the 
liberal prophets from J. S. Mill to Matthew Arnold and John Morley, 
the conception of a rich and worthwhile life, of a civilization more 
acceptable than mere material prosperity, implied a central place for 
literature. 

But the problem of teaching literature to a majority whose lives 
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have few or no contacts with literary culture, has yet to be clearly 
diagnosed, let alone solved.* A teacher confronting a class in 
England with Jane Austen has not only to awaken their ‘literary’ 
appreciation, he asks them also to appreciate a strange culture. For 
outside the classroom his students would not merely fail to under- 
stand people living like Jane Austen’s fictional characters, they would 
regard them with hostility: they would resent their different way of 
life, and thus express the conflict between two social groups or 
classes. This hostility is seldom expressed in classroom or seminar, 
but it builds a cold wall between student and text. No amount of 
interpretation and glossing can bring the two together in fruitful 
reciprocity until this wall is removed. 

In Ghana this hostility to literary studies is frankly expressed in 
political terms; but here it is seen as a conflict not in class but in 
national cultures: the teaching of English literature is a form of indoc- 
trination; it inculcates values belonging to an alien culture and the 
former ruling class; it can have no connections with the life of the 
Ghanaian people. I shall return to this chaHenge in order to suggest 
an answer. At this stage my concern is to underline the general 
interest that attaches to our local problems, to show that we are facing 
in a more overt and acute form a challenge that every teacher of 
literature ought to be aware of. Wherever Arts subjects have been 
taught their pedagogical value and methods of teaching them have 
had to be constantly re-examined; for it is the nature of the humanities 
that they must derive their vitality from a two-way traffic between 
ideals of permanence and universality and the changing conditions 
of life in a particular society. On the other hand it is also true that 
there must be a continuity, a tradition, without which the individual 
effort would achieve very little. This tension between the humanistic 
tradition and the need to review it in the light of the cultural context 
makes itself felt above all in the teaching of a modern literature 
(where scholarship draws its motivation and nourishment from con- 
temporary life); and especially in a country like Ghana where tradi- 
tional cultural life was totally non-literary. 

There is another way in which our immediate topic marks an 
intelligent approach to more general questions: it may lead us to a 
better formulation of such questions as are bound to arise in a newly 


* Who are the people today who are seriously concerned with literature; have 
they any social cohesion, are they recognizable as a ‘class’; have writers got a 
mental picture of them? 
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literate African society. I have already indicated the European notion 
of a ‘primitive mentality’; nor are Africans themselves free from this 
original taint of forestalling intelligent analysis by claiming to be 
something special, of having an ‘African Personality’, etc. The race 
myth is beginning to work in reverse and it is high time that these 
vague and sentimental notions were challenged by critical Africans. 
The question is whether the ‘critical mind’, which in Europe has been 
(with its balance of sensitive sympathy and analytical order) largely 
the product of humanistic training, will be able to establish itself in 
West Africa. Meanwhile the teacher here must do his best to encour- 
age its growth and explain its function. This is one way in which the 
study of literature can vitalize a concern for values in emerging West 
African societies. 


I turn now to my main topic—the problems encountered by the 
teacher of literature in a West African university. The logical first 
step is to remind oneself of the place of literature in an English 
university. The formula (crudely simplified as it must be) would run 
something like this: the study of literature purports to be an educa- 
tion of the emotions, by connecting the student’s ideas and observa- 
tions to his lived experience. The student is taught how to relate his 
experience, in fact his personality, to literary works of art in a 
significant order, an order he must, with guidance, discover for him- 
self. And he is shown how the texts have their place in a cultural 
heritage which he is taught to examine critically and he then finds his 
place in it. The second part may not feature separately in the teaching 
programme, but be thought of as a commentary on, or interpretation 
of, the literary work of art. 

Consider now the place of English Literature in a French uni- 
versity. Clearly the educational functions formulated in the paragraph 
above will in France fall to the study of French Literature. The study 
of a foreign literature logically follows that of the native one—for it 
purports to be a widening of the national culture (the culture must 
however already be in the student’s experience before it can be 
widened) to, in our example, a European tradition. : 

If we now project this line of argument to Ghana we find that the 
teacher of English Literature is faced with an ominous situation. He 
has to teach a foreign literature without the foundation of a native 
literary tradition. Moreover, the society he works in and for has as 
yet no recognized need of scholarship, and worse still, the central 
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place of literature in the kind of culture a university is supposed to 
cultivate and propagate is not here given the support of traditional 
recognition and esteem. The teacher of English Literature has first 
to create the conditions (e.g. give his students an inkling of that kind 
of culture that values literature) in which it becomes possible and 
profitable to teach literature at all and a foreign literature at that. 
This is a tremendous burden and few would claim that an English 
Department can carry it unaided. 

The primary task of the teacher of literature is to ‘bring home’ the 
work of literary art to the student’s experience and personality. In 
practice this means getting the student into a ‘receptive’ state of mind, 
so that he ‘goes out’ to make the work part of himself. ‘Bring home,’ 
‘receptive’ and ‘go out’ make a paradoxical group, but they serve our 
purpose of suggesting how the student’s mind must be engaged. They 
show that the teacher must organize his work according to the 
student’s imaginative powers. He must take into account two things: 
the student’s actual achievement in ordering his experience—its width 
and complexity—and this is largely conditioned by his environment; 
and his potentialities—they are more difficult to assess because they 
are a mixture of talent and social environment. 

How rich is the content of our students’ lives? How much experi- 
ence can they bring to a work of literature? Is their consciousness, 
their emotional and moral life rich and diversified, subtle and 
incisive? These would be presumptuous and impertinent questions if 
they were to lead to invidious comparisons of a racial kind. They 
are permissible, indeed inevitable, if they are asked as it were from 
the inside of the situation. I am only concerned with the logic of 
events, the logic imposed by Ghanaian aspirations, and that can be 
stated quite simply: if one wants the benefits of a highly organized 
nation state and the advantages of technology (e.g. a medical service, 
transport, etc.) and yet wants to retain the quality of life we associate 
with personal liberty, dignity and kindliness, then only a considerable 
mental and moral effort, an intellectual and imaginative equipment, 
can ensure the success of both. In short we are not concerned with 
racial characteristics, but the quality of a civilization, or with the 
relationship between individuals and a given society. This is the 
context that will vitalize or stultify the student’s response to literature. 

Now whatever anthropologists may say about life in tribal society 
(and it takes their curious bluntness, who, Oedipus-like, have ‘done 
away with’ value judgments and consequently have deliberately 
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blinded themselves to miss obvious qualitative differences that must 
be measured not by statistical averages but by achievement), we need 
concern ourselves only with one relevant aspect, namely that it did 
not foster imagination and intellectual enterprise. When, therefore, 
our student, like a large and important part of the Ghanaian popula- 
tion, has to adjust himself to new demands and the need for a new 
ethos, the traditional attitudes, far from being a help, are a handicap. 
At this point I ought to describe numerous examples of the adjust- 
ments involved and their difficulty, but this would lead us too far 
from our topic and I shall have to ask the reader to take a great deal 
for granted. My impression is this—that the need for adjustment is 
not yet as clearly understood and articulate as it must become if the 
Ghanaian experiment is to succeed; the example of literature will 
exemplify this. 

Ghanaians have no traditional body of literature to help them in 
the constructive task described above. It is sheer sentimentality to 
look, as many Ghanaians do, to traditional tales and proverbs in 
oral form for the wisdom to deal with modern life. They are no longer 
adequate to fulfil this social function; for they grew out of a way of 
life that is fast disappearing. Learning the rigid code of behaviour 
within the tribal context required no formal education and dis- 
couraged intellectual and imaginative enterprise. Oral traditions were 
gnomic (proverbs and fables) and ritualistic (songs, dances, prayers) 
and drew their life from a ritualistic, change-resisting tribe. These 
oral forms, by any literary standards, are crude, lack impact and 
penetration. This can be explained historically but it cannot be 
explained away. The fact is that the work of the intelligence and the 
imagination that has gone to their making is inadequate to meet the 
challenge of a changing society. They neither excite nor stretch the 
imagination: they cannot survive except as curiosities. 

The situation the student finds himself in is therefore a very difficult 
one indeed. The society he lives in gives little or no help in ordering 
his experience: here much more so than in Europe, values cannot be 
simply inherited; they must be discovered. When he reads Jane 
Austen it is not the case that he has to adjust himself to an alien order 
of experience; the fact is that to begin with he has to be shown the 
possibility and need for such an order. The student’s major hurdle is 
therefore an absence of convictions, of standards confidently 
accepted and asserted. The old order of tribal life is disappearing and 
few of the young people who after their years at boarding school 
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reach university can still accept it, nor would they be able to reconcile 
it with the contents of their studies. 

The absence of an order of values becomes obvious in the average 
student’s appreciation of a fictional character. Mrs. Bennett in the 
opening chapter of Pride and Prejudice will serve for example. The 
situation is a universal one, certainly not alien to Ghanaian family 
life, and the satiric presentation of Mrs. Bennett straightforward. The 
average Ghanaian student lacks the confidence to shape an unequivo- 
cal response to her vulgarity. This (to repeat a point essential to my 
argument) is not due to the alien cultural background, but because 
his own cultural context has neither given him an order of values, nor 
encouraged the imaginative elasticity to deal with such a situation. 

The teacher’s task is therefore a twofold one: to help his students 
to attain the various reading skills, and to urge them on to personal 
responses. In theory ‘comprehension’ and ‘response’ may not be 
distinguishable; but it is useful in practice to make students aware of 
such a twofold task and to demand from them this personal commit- 
ment. Good reading of course ought to stretch the student’s percep- 
tivity and modify his order of values; but the reverse is equally true— 
that a student’s ‘attack’ on a work of literature will be effective and 
fruitful to the extent of the ordered experience he can bring to bear 
on it. A student fails to become engaged in a work, not so much 
because he lacks any peculiar ‘literary’ skill, as that he lacks the 
confidence (or does not make the effort) to commit himself. 

I have already mentioned one psychological barrier: nationalistic 
and racialist sentiment. The only answer possible to this must have 
universal validity—that there is nothing peculiar in the Ghanaian 
context to make the study of an ‘alien’ literature and culture harmful. 
That it is an error to think of the influence thus at work as indoctrina- 
tion and a narrowing of the mind, when on the contrary it is a stretch- 
ing, a growth of perceptions, a use of the imagination which is a 
safeguard against indoctrination. It seems to me that there can be no 
conflict between the best values of English civilization and the 
Ghanaian conception of a good life, when eventually it becomes 
articulate. The hiatus between Ghanaian student and English text 
is not due to such a conflict but to the fact that he lives in a cultural 
void, that he lives in an emerging society with as yet very few convic- 
tions. The average student feels no emotional assent to or rejection of 
Mrs. Bennett. And yet it is here and now that the need for such con- 
victions is most urgent; for once contact with the West has been made, 
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the once stable and stagnating life of the tribe enters a phase of rapid 
change. The acknowledged need for formal education on the Euro- 
pean pattern indicates a common desire (amongst the culturally 
conscious) for the quality of life we associate with the humanistic 
tradition. This is the time when the study of literature, properly con- 
ceived, equips the citizen with imaginative agility and critical acumen, 
as well as with a larger view of the patterns of life, so that he can 
understand and direct the forces of change. How else can he gain a 
sense of direction, or experience the dignity of self-determination? 

Although Jane Austen writes about English country towns and her 
narrative is bound up with local life, her fiction nevertheless enacts 
themes that are common to humanity. The benefit to the student lies 
not in apeing manners but in his widening moral and aesthetic hori- 
zon. From reading Jane Austen he will learn to observe life in his own 
environment and to distinguish admirable conduct from follies and 
vices. It is a disturbing and unsettling experience to have to see life 
afresh and to work out a new order of values, new ideas about con- 
duct, when previously the use of the imagination had been dis- 
couraged. For the first time the student has to think and feel for him- 
self, i.e. critically. Given the political and social aims generally put 
forward in Ghana, aims entirely inspired by Western Europe, it is 
nonsense to reject Western literature as tendentious and put one’s 
hopes in the antiquarian resuscitation of fast-disappearing indigenous 
proverbs and tales. That is sheer evasion of cultural life, not its 
creation. 

The primary problem then, as I see it, is to make the student see 
the (broadly) moral implications of studying literature, to encourage 
him to see literature as part of a way of life, that reading presupposes 
a certain quality of life, a consciousness and at least temporary 
commitment to certain values. The chief temptation for the student 
is to shirk this committing himself: of course it takes a lot of courage 
and moral effort to do so in an environment that is still inimical to 
that kind of endeavour. 

This seems to me a more fruitful way of examining the specific 
difficulties of teaching English Literature in Ghana than to speak of 
dfficulties of communication, or absence of background knowledge. 
‘Communication’ frequently suggests that the reader is a passive 
receptacle of information, when on the contrary reading is largely an 
effort of the imagination, a giving of life to the text. Does the student 
know enough about European life to understand a text; does the 
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description of an English town or farm puzzle him; can he follow the 
ritual of a tea-party?—such questions are ill-conceived. What the 
student needs is not so much ‘background knowledge’ as maturity of 
response. A literary work of art creates a fictional world of universal 
appeal and universal values. The reader must bring to it a meditative 
habit, a mind charged with co-ordinated observations, a trained liveli- 
ness of response (to his own surroundings wherever they may be); 
besides these qualifications factual information of a historical or 
topographical kind is unimportant. What the Ghanaian student needs 
is not a pictorial impression of a Dorset farm, when reading Hardy, 
or of a Surrey inn when reading The Pickwick Papers (the novelists 
give all the necessary circumstantial detail), but maturity of response 
to the human situation. An English student of Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar need not know anything of Roman History beyond what the 
play tells him. I have found that the imaginative effort to bridge the 
gap between himself and Shakespeare is no greater in the case of the 
Ghanaian student than in that of the average English student’s. 
Although Pride and Prejudice shows the manners and customs of a 
particular time and place, the relationship between Elizabeth and 
Darcy must be approached and brought to life with such universal 
values as ‘dignity’, ‘mutual trust and respect in spite of social 
distance’, ‘admiration’, ‘sexual attraction’, etc. 


How then should English Literature be taught in Ghana? My main 
concern is with the syllabus of a university Honours course, but it is 
necessary to make a few remarks about the pre-university teaching 
of this subject. (For want of space I shall have to ignore the language 
problem, although it is an important limiting factor in schools.) If we 
take the School Certificate as the first step of achievement, we expect 
the pupil to have learned by then how to pay attention to a poem or 
play or novel, to have been shown how the dead print on the page 
may be brought alive with events and people. He should be able to 
build up from the sentences the larger units: episodes, characters, a 
conflict between two characters, a description. He should be able to 
see the comic or tragic implications of a situation, though they may 
not be verbalized. All this will have to be ‘interpreted’ and demon- 
strated by the teacher. He should also use as consistently as possible 
a small number of essential critical terms, in order to prepare the 
ground for critical articulation at a more advanced stage. 

The teacher’s main concern, however, must be to awaken a per- 
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sonal response, an emotional assent, to the pattern of experience 
contained in the literary form, by showing that reading is useless 
unless it involves this response. He will demonstrate the kind of active 
participation called forth in good reading. When the pupil grasps 
what kind of positive contribution he has to make, more complex 
works are chosen. In the sixth form pupils should be able to read on 
their own in an exploratory way, that is, their imagination should be 
flexible enough to respond adequately to unseens of average diffi- 
culty. A beginning can now be made in encouraging the pupil to work 
out for himself an order in the books he has read, an order in relation 
to his own interests and the demands of his individuality. He may be 
asked to compare Wordsworth and Shelley, for example and work 
out, from his own experience, a preference for one or the other’s 
romantic attitude. The success of such an experiment would, of 
course, to a large extent depend on the teacher’s guidance and hints, 
since the pupil would lack the confidence and experience to work 
out and commit himself to a critical position unaided. He may how- 
ever be presumed to have learned, in the English class and elsewhere, 
how to observe his environment, conduct and manners, and to have 
been given the rudiments of an intellectual equipment for understand- 
ing them, so that he can bring to reading at least a disposition towards 
some order. 

At the university the student is no longer told what to feel, but 
shown how he may arrive at value judgments. How can this be done? 
First of all his responsibility must be explained to the student—that 
a concern for literature implies a certain quality of life, that respon- 
siveness to literature and fine perceptions in life form a circle, that 
an order in criticism implies an order in life, and above all that a text 
will not come alive unless the student brings his life to it. He must be 
encouraged to look imaginatively at the life around him. Of course 
this is already part of the school programme, but the results are 
usually quite inadequate. The knowledge a student brings with him 
to college is almost entirely derived from books and he gives the 
impression that he has walked about blindfolded, using his eyes only 
in the library. The problem is therefore how the gap between the 
student’s meagre perceptions and the richness of life going on around 
him can be bridged: how can he be made to look at life imaginatively 
and critically? 

He must be given an opportunity of penetrating intellectually (by 
means of essays and discussions) the society and the civilization of 
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which he is a member. For example, the changing patterns of family 
life, the responsibilities and emotions involved, could be adumbrated 
in essay form, so that his imagination becomes alive to the experience 
of personal relationships and his whole personality (not only the 
imitative, passively conventional part) becomes involved. The kind of 
essay would be half way between sociological survey and fiction and 
would both enrich the student’s experience and teach him to trust his 
insight. The physical environment, especially the man-made and 
rapidly changing parts, could be made another topic. At present most 
students have only the most rudimentary ideas about it; they cannot, 
for example, deal with the idea that architecture is an important part 
of cultural and sensible life, and that the physical environment can 
make a great impact, for good or for ill, on personal experience. 
(There are far too few Ghanaians who can make an intelligent contri- 
bution to the planning of new streets and towns—this is only one 
obvious example of this need for critical and imaginative judgment.) 
Clearly these problems are very similar to those familiar to educa- 
tionalists in England. A book like Leavis’ and Thompson’s Culture 
and Environment could be adapted to suit our local conditions. 
Again it would be easy as well as extremely stimulating to transfer 
certain contemporary European topics to the West African context. 
For example, a critique of European Romanticism could be under- 
taken by examining the notion of the noble savage, or the happiness 
of tribal life, against the historical reality of squalor and degradation 
in shanty towns, and the question could be asked: is the romantic 
picture a myth, what is its value as a myth to the contemporary 
Ghanaian? Such an examination, based on observation, a reasonable 
stock of ideas and the skill to make value distinctions, would be a 
valuable introduction to the study of Romantic and post-Romantic 
literature. 





An English Honours Course in a West African university must 
draw its vitality from two sources: from the needs of the society it 
sends its students out to, and from the tradition of humanistic scholar- 
ship. Having considered the needs of the West African student and his 
cultural environment, and taking for granted a basic agreement as to 
the nature and tradition of literary studies, I now offer for discussion 
a sketch of such an Honours course. 

1. An introductory course of one term, demonstrating the value of 
literary studies, how literature is embedded in life and the nature of 
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personal response through a number of examples. This would lead 
the student into the literary work of art, give him some understanding 
of his aims, a sense of purpose and above all confidence. Under local 
conditions this is an essential preliminary. 

2. A survey course, of two terms, tracing the continuity of the 
English literary tradition from Chaucer to the 20th Century, in rapid 
outline, with numerous quotations and extracts. The operative idea 
here would be ‘continuity’, i.e. not a string of names but the tracing of 
literary form and vision. It would give the student a sense of literary 
tradition, of seeing individual achievement in the proper perspective, 
and perhaps suggest to him his own place in a potential tradition. 

3. Concurrently with 2, a series of classes on the history and theory 
of criticism, based on selected texts and topics. This kind of intel- 
lectual effort I take to be indispensable to the discipline of literary 
studies. The aim would not be to establish rules or a technical vocabu- 
lary, but to engage the intelligence in a prolonged and steady effort. 
It would, above all, afford the student an opportunity of getting some 
order into his wide reading. Most students go through college without 
getting encouragement or help for this. Of course particular apprecia- 
tion can imperceptively change into poetics; it is a matter of orienta- 
tion. Students undoubtedly need this kind of class (they frequently 
ask for such help) where they may shape particular perceptions into 
satisfying generalizations. 

4. Second and third years: intensive and extensive study of a 
period of the student’s choosing. This will take two-thirds of his last 
two years, leaving him one-third for private exploration within the 
whole history of English literature. This is the common-sense alterna- 
tive to the prevailing practice of rushing the student through one 
period after another with the strange intention of ‘covering’ every- 
thing and everybody, when in fact nothing gets covered adequately. 
A thorough study of a limited period would give both teacher and 
student the satisfaction of completing at least something. The student 
would get training and confidence for private reading in other periods 
(and this after all the student is supposed to learn from us) and in this 
sense the course would be both thorough and a training in scholar- 
ship. Furthermore there would be time for relating the literary work 
of art to an investigation of cultural values, in order to stimulate the 
student’s imagination and responsiveness. I shall amplify these two 
points: thoroughness, and cultural values. 

A whole term spent on one major writer would allow the teacher 
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to rigorously deploy his critical strategy and convey his method as 
well as his critical findings. In the humanities, the act of investigation 
or criticism cannot be divorced from the results, the method from the 
information. It is the method that should be passed on, everything 
else can only be soulless copying—and who would want to spend 
three years apeing critical commonplaces? And yet that is all there 
is usually time for when a major writer has to be ‘done’ in a week. 
The cultural context (the apposite term here, though perhaps more 
pedantic than ‘background’) should be approached in such a way 
that, at least to begin with, it is kept quite distinct from a critical 
approach to the literary work of art. We are most emphatically not 
concerned with glossing or paraphrasing texts, i.e. discovering ‘who’ 
was Wordsworth’s Lucy. The study of a period aims at an intellectual 
and imaginative grasp of the quality of its life, and should provide the 
information upon which to base value judgments. It is not the histori- 
cal information the student brings to bear on a particular text, but the 
order of his ideas and feelings. I believe it to be a similar error to begin 
with a text and then work outwards along its cultural roots, as F. R. 
Leavis in his edition of Mill on Coleridge and Bentham suggests 
might be done with Middlemarch. This makes better sense than using 
a work of art as a historical document, but still makes for confusion. 
The work and its context must be kept separate: ideally they should 
be studied concurrently, so that the inexperienced student’s imagina- 
tion catches fire and he derives some order from the latter in order to 
bring it to the reading of the former. This would necessarily imply 
an awakening of the student’s interest in the life around him—a 
reciprocal traffic between the classroom and extra-mural life. Here 
again it is not so much a question of making comparisons or equa- 
tions, as to transfer the wisdom gained in the one to the study of the 
other: the link being not a number of abstract ideas but the student’s 
personality—the order of his perceptions. 


The study of English literature conceived in this way and imple- 
mented in some such fashion would be of the highest value to West 
African students, and would moreover give them the immediate 
satisfaction of a greater sense of purpose and achievement than they 
are at present left with at the end of their course. 
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FLEXIBILITY IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


ELIZABETH SEWELL 
Visiting Professor in English, Fordham University, New York 


IN UNIVERSITIES, as in Governments and elsewhere, the forms and 
methods of administration which grow up are not accidental. They 
are shaped partly by working needs, partly by the counsels of those 
actively concerned. But the way in which they work is far more 
interesting than that: it reflects the deep and perhaps unacknowledged 
convictions of a society concerning the nature of that particular 
institution. You get such-and-such a form of government because 
your countrymen think that is what government is. You get a 
University running on particular lines because that is how people 
think of university education. Administration in a university is neither 
irrelevant nor dull. Perhaps more clearly there than in any lecture- 
room or laboratory can you see how the people concerned envisage 
the total job. University administration—how finances are conducted, 
how appointments are made, what systems of control operate at what 
levels—is a great working image or model of what a community 
thinks a university education is. 

On the whole we believe in this country that we do know what 
university education is and should be. We have been at it a long time, 
and in both the more and less ancient places there is a very settled 
feeling about the whole business, at least as far as the Arts are con- 
cerned. Appointments are for reasonably extended periods of time; 
arts and sciences are kept sensibly apart and specialized, aside from 
interesting experiments in places such as North Staffordshire or the 
Imperial College of Science; lecture courses remain much the same 
year in year out, and fall within a predictable range. There is a not 
unpleasing ponderous certitude about it. English universities are on 
the whole a closed system because deep down we believe that the 
question of what a university education ought to be is closed too. 
We have it: here it is. I need not point out the advantages and 
dangers of this. They are pretty plain. 

In the United States things are different. I do not speak here of the 
handful of respectable neo-European universities that country pos- 
sesses, which are more like our own; I have had a job at Princeton 
and lectured occasionally at Yale, but when I speak of American 
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universities I mean rather those of another sort to which I find myself 
more permanently attached, by the heartstrings always and the purse- 
strings from time to time according to my erratic schedule of appoint- 
ments. These are places such as Ohio State University with its 24,000 
students this year, Vassar College, Fordham University conducted by 
the Society of Jesus in the Bronx, or those which I have visited such 
as the University of Chicago, Georgetown University in Washington, 
Smith College or the University of Minnesota. 

Differing widely from one another, these institutions are yet more 
different from what we are familiar with. To be able to make the 
acquaintance of these diversities as one pursues a university career 
in America is not at all exceptional. A former colleague of mine at 
Manchester University could beat my list easily, having held appoint- 
ments in, I think, about a dozen American universities in ten years, 
whereas I have been actually employed in only four. But lists and 
odysseys of this kind are part of my subject-matter, a practical experi- 
ence of the fact that administratively American universities are open 
systems. You can move in and out freely and can have a remarkable 
amount of freedom when you are there. This flexibility, about which 
I shall have more to say in a moment, comes back to the point we 
started from. Flexible administration is not accidental; it reflects the 
conviction that university education is still in the experimental stage. 

Americans do not believe that they know what a university is or 
should be; witness the fact that they are always talking about it. If 
you want first-rate discussion of the fundamentals of teaching and 
learning at university level, take a job in an American university and 
listen to your colleagues. How does one help the less gifted student? 
Are mixed discussion classes of men and women really satisfactory? 
What are the potentialities of television in university education (Ohio 
State University has its own experimental station)? How can students 
of literature be encouraged to commit themselves to personal judg- 
ments on the works they study, not just to trot out views they imagine 
will be acceptable? Have we heard of this New England university 
which is giving a first-rate up-to-date History of Science course to all 
its Freshmen? All these come from my recent teaching, March to 
June of this year, in Ohio. (From lunch-time conversation overheard 
in an English university during the last two years, I find I recall in the 
main two things: the amount of shop—closed shop—talked by social 
scientists and by engineers who would draw diagrams on the back of 
the menu, and endless discussion about the relative merits of different 
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makes of cars.) Educational questions in America are open and alive. 
The universities are too. Upon this their flexibility depends. 

Drawing simply from my own experience I want to talk about two 
ways, both surprising to an English mind, in which this flexibility 
manifests itself. The first is in the policies of making appointments: 
who is to be appointed and on what terms. The second is in the curri- 
culum itself: what actually goes on in the classroom. 

There is, it should be understood, no equivalent in America of our 
‘Public Appointments’ column in newspapers and periodicals where 
university posts are‘advertised. Looking for an opening, I began as 
most people do, by wholesale correspondence; you write to every 
university and college you think at all likely (there is an incredibly 
large field to choose from), asking if they have an opening suitable 
for such as you; and you may or may not get replies. I got my first 
two appointments this way, and once you are started the next move 
is up to you. Thereafter you proceed by whatever you can muster in 
the way of initiative, improvisation, invitation and influence. There is 
a great deal of shifting around among the lower orders in universities 
in the United States; the labour force is mobile, you might say, compe- 
tition is keen and there is considerable scope for private enterprise. 
All this is rather different from England, but the big difference to my 
mind is that in American universities you do not necessarily have to 
pursue a regular career. In England you do. We all know the shape 
of it-—the research fellowship, the junior appointments in the pro- 
vinces, perhaps a discreet year (but not too long) overseas, with 
Oxford or Cambridge as the desirable terminus. You can pursue this 
kind of life in the United States too, of course, but a second possi- 
bility is open, that of being an irregular. 

For a university faculty or department in America is conceived of 
as a mixed group of regulars and irregulars. The majority of the 
group will be regulars, the real stayers, the backbone; but there will 
also be room, welcome, and official provision for a proportion of 
irregulars, people like myself who do not want a three or five year 
contract at any price but who are very glad to teach a year, a semester, 
even a quarter, now and then, between writing books or other such 
avocations. This is what a faculty is thought to be: a steady nucleus 
with a stream of short-term people moving through it. The English 
mind is likely to think, ‘For this to be possible, their financial and 
administrative arrangements must be quite different from ours.’ So 
they are, but make no mistake, the arrangements are different because 
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the conception of a ‘Faculty’ is different. Americans do not have 
flexible departments in their universities because their kind of 
administration favours this. They think such flexibility is of the very 
nature of a university, and from this the arrangements follow. 

University administration is not my speciality and I speak only of 
what I have gathered. There is no single pattern but what follows is 
reasonably typical. A department (I shall give it its American name, 
for ‘faculty’ there means the whole teaching body) is not headed by 
one panjandrum professor for the term of his natural life in that 
university. There will be a number of full professors (as distinct from 
associate and assistant professors) and from these a chairman will be 
elected by the department who will hold office for a period, say four 
years. Chairman and department form a compact democratic self- 
counselling unit with considerable independence. Over against them 
there is no equivalent of Senate in an English university. There are 
committees of various sorts, in which Chairmen will wield powers 
that vary according to their personality, the relative fashionableness 
of their subject, and the size of their department; the latter varies 
widely, the smallest English department I have been in numbering 
about 15 on the staff, the largest over 120. Beyond the committees 
is the Administration, often in a building to itself, an interesting, 
shadowy, powerful entity in American university life. It consists of 
president, vice-presidents, trustees, deans, bursars, down to their 
attendant assistants and secretaries, a miniature civil service. Rela- 
tions between administration and departments are in general those 
of opposition, on principle and in the parliamentary sense. Depart- 
ments wage offensive and defensive war for their individual rights and 
liberties which are already considerable. It is like individual States in 
the Union guarding their privileges against Federal government 
encroachments. The faculty tend to take a gloomy view of the 
administration. One university I know well calls its administration 
‘The Kremlin’. Certainly it is from that source that threats to 
academic freedom in the political sense will come if they come at all; 
also it is the administration who are finally responsible for paying all 
of us pipers, regular and irregular. But their calling of the tune is 
rarely oppressive, and may be on occasion more flexible and specula- 
tive than Departments’ policies. 

Since finance largely determines the freedom possible at any level, 
a word—if an amateurish one—about that. There is no equivalent of 
England’s University Grants Committee. Apart from fees, founda- 
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tions, and the big presents made nowadays by industrial corporations 
to centres of higher education, one of the more beneficent forms of 
tax-evasion, State universities depend on funds voted by the State 
legislature, independent universities and colleges on endowments 
and private gifts from wealthy alumni or alumnae, denominational 
universities upon the faithful presumably. The main control is the 
obvious need not to alienate benefactors, but of overall policy or 
standardization there is none. Within such a system was possible the 
magnificent upheaval Hutchins wrought in Chicago; imagine trying 
to upheave London or Birmingham like that. 

Controlled independence operates also at departmental level. Each 
department is allotted by the administration a yearly budget, on the 
department’s estimate. They have considerable freedom in how this 
shall be spent, and it is this and the absence of cumbersome 
machinery for the advertisement or ratification of appointments that 
make it possible for chairmen to snap up irregulars as they find them, 
to offer invitations at a moment’s notice if someone takes their fancy. 
Not merely the finance but the curriculum is set up to facilitate this. 
Each department will have up its sleeve a course or two, duly 
budgeted for, with a title such as ‘Developments in English and 
American Literature’ or “Treatment of selected figures’ (I have been 
fitted into each of those) which can accommodate almost anything. 
And almost anything is precisely what may happen in the classroom 
itself, for that is where we have now arrived. 

Just as the university, and the department, form independent units 
at their respective levels, so, a stage lower, does the class and its 
teacher. I want to give three illustrations of the flexibility of the 
American concept of University teaching. The first two have to do 
with the content of the teaching, the last with method. 

First, the absence of standardization. Take Freshman English. A 
dozen of us will be given 25 Freshmen apiece. Each is left completely 
free. We draw up our own syllabus (the exception to this would be 
big State Universities where a standard syllabus is considered essen- 
tial because of sheer weight of numbers). As in all other courses we 
teach, we shall conduct our own tests, draw up and grade the final 
examination, and turn in the grades for our students at the year’s end. 
The enormous variety in what we do is not held to matter. Sufficient 
that each is challenged to decide what seventeen and eighteen-year- 
olds really need to learn, and to provide it as best we may. Indeed it is 
held that teachers may teach best in this way. 
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Second, the welcome given to courses, particularly for graduates, 
which are speculative in content. It is not uncommon at this level to 
be asked what one would like to teach. For this coming year, for 
example, I suggested, very tentatively, a course on Drama and 
Dreams in their relation to one another. This was received not just 
with acquiescence but with enthusiasm. Neither the department nor 
I know how, or if, it will work; I am prepared to gamble on it, but it 
is encouraging, and not exceptional, to find Arts departments in 
America that will gamble also, their concept of teaching flexible 
enough to include not just someone teaching the book they have just 
written but someone teaching the book they want to write next. 

Last, freedom in choice of methods. Flexibility here is of a much 
more subtle and essential kind. It is not a question simply of what is 
officially permitted, but of what is tacitly accepted as ‘not done’. 
There is no rule at Cambridge against asking undergraduates read- 
ing English to take to their paint-boxes to illustrate an imaginative 
point, to act in class an impromptu mime of the Ancient Mariner, to 
write a poem or short story on how they think they think. Such things 
are not done in Cambridge; but they can all be done in America. 
Neither students nor faculty have fixed ideas of what learning in a 
university situation may be, and so they are prepared to co-operate 
in experiment and hence to give the teacher the most precious free- 
dom of all, freedom to make crashing mistakes and to learn himself. 
This is to teach in a setting where educational research is an inescap- 
able part of one’s job. 

‘Seats of learning’ we call our universities and know what we mean 
by that. Perhaps American universities are seats of learning in an- 
other, less unshifting sense. The truth is we know practically nothing 
about learning in this sense; what it is, how it is done or encouraged. 
It is good that American universities recognize this, not consciously 
necessarily but in their very workings. For their peculiar contribu- 
tions—experimental outlook, freedom for speculation closely related 
to practice, flexibility—are not matters of university administration 
alone. They are part of the great Forms of imaginative thinking and 
one would want to feel that this is what a university education is, in 
part at least, about. 
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UNIVERSITY STANDARDS 


E. G. PHILLIPS 
Senior Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Bangor 


THE article on University Standards by R. R. Dale in the last issue of 
the Universities Quarterly, although it gives some statistics which may 
be of considerable interest in themselves, reads to me like another of 
these periodical attacks on ‘Examinations’ which are made from time 
to time. It seems to me that the really important question we should 
ask ourselves, before attempting any radical changes, is to what extent 
candidates suffer under our present methods of university examina- 
tion. I hold the view that, by and large, taking account of all the 
imponderable factors involved, and allowing for the known (and 
often exaggerated) imperfections in every examining system, very few 
candidates suffer any injustice in the long run. 

Every experienced examiner knows the difference in spread of 
marks between mathematics and certain arts subjects, but I do not 
agree that this fact can be held responsible for the greater number of 
Firsts awarded in mathematics and science. Whatever the reason for 
this, the explanation lies elsewhere. When scholarships are awarded 
on the results of an examination in which different subjects may be 
offered, there are well-known methods of adjusting marks in different 
subjects for comparison purposes. But, in my experience, whether 
such an adjustment of marks is made or not, on the whole, scholar- 
ships would be awarded to the same candidates. It is the judgment of 
the experienced examiner which really counts. Any numerical marks, 
whether adjusted or not, are a guide only, but certainly not the main 
criterion. 

In the case of honours examinations, I cannot see what effect this 
difference in the spread of marks between different subjects can have. 
On every university examining board there are experienced internal 
examiners and one or more external examiners. An external examiner 
is almost always a person with wide experience of the standards of 
different universities. The criteria used to decide what is first-class 
work are the combined result of experience in examining and know- 
ledge of how quality of a candidate’s work is judged. In an experience 
of university examining of 35 years, I have rarely found any dis- 
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crepancy between my own judgment and that of the external exam- 
iners, especially on the decision about first-class candidates. In 
border-line cases between First and Second, internal examiners, with 
intimate knowledge of the candidate, can usually help in making the 
decision; and almost always external examiners take account of this. 
I can only recall one or two cases where I have felt that an injustice 
may have been done; and that was where the external examiner 
insisted on judging only by his impression of the candidate’s script. 
But, I repeat, these cases have been very rare. And in any case, when 
it is a border-line case, if the candidate does get a First he is lucky; 
and if he gets a Second he has not, after all, been harshly treated. 

As a mathematician, I have naturally not served on any arts exam- 
ining board: but it seems commonsense to me that experienced 
examiners in such subjects must use similar criteria to those used by 
us. Even allowing for the fact that in arts subjects there is more room 
for differences of opinion, I feel quite satisfied in my own mind that, 
given enough examiners of maturity and experience, the results would 
be much the same as they would if they were made by a different set of 
equally mature and experienced examiners. In view of this, I fail to 
see what influence the difference in the spread of the marks between 
different subjects can have on the number of Firsts awarded. It seems 
hardly credible that the criteria for deciding a first-class candidate can 
really be substantially different in different university subjects. Even 
if it were, it cannot be anything to do with the spread of marks. 

With regard to the fluctuation of the degree standard from year to 
year within any one department, experience shows that the intake of 
honours students varies so much in quality from year to year that 
these fluctuations are bound to occur. One important factor here is 
the difference in practice between one head of department and an- 
other in rejecting, or not rejecting, the less able students from the 
honours classes before they reach the final honours examination. I 
have known a year in which three third classes was the best we could 
show: yet in the next year there might be three Firsts and some good 
Seconds. I agree that there are differences of opinion as to whether 
the three Thirds just mentioned ought to have been allowed to sit for 
honours at all: but, in the nature of things, I do not see how we can 
expect to have the same number of good students in one year as in 
another, certainly not in my own subject. I am certain that the three 
Thirds just mentioned would have had the same classification with 
any examining board! I feel that the author of the article tends to 
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attach too much importance to a ‘change in the climate of opinion’ in 
the examining board, forgetting perhaps that, even if the head of the 
department and the external examiner have changed, the other per- 
sonnel remains the same. And no radical changes in the nature of the 
examinations can be made, except gradually. The students examined 
in any one year have been studying the subject for at least three years 
and will have to be examined on some of the work they have done in 
that three-year period. 

With regard to first-year examinations, the matter is somewhat 
different; but, even there, the fluctuation in the pass standard is still 
largely dependent on the quality of the candidates, which certainly 
does vary from year to year. When all students in the first year are 
taught together, as they usually are in the University of Wales, there 
will be variations in the mathematical ability over the whole intake, 
just as there is between those in different honours years. Even allow- 
ing for the fact that the variation will be less apparent over the much 
larger numbers involved, this variation does affect the number of 
passes and failures to be expected in any given year. 

In the statistical evidence offered to substantiate the fact that varia- 
tions in individual marks in mathematics is often considerable, I 
should exclude from consideration marks in a terminal examination. 

Many reasonably good students do not regard a terminal examina- 
tion as important, and I think rightly so. The marks in such an 
examination may well be lower than in a June examination which 
the candidate takes more seriously. There is also an obvious explana- 
tion for the discrepancy between marks earned in June and in a 
re-examination in September. It is quite common for students, finding 
some difficulty with, say, their first year mathematics, to concentrate 
on securing a pass in the other two subjects, hoping to get a chance of 
re-examination in mathematics. If some hard work is done in the 
vacation in the hitherto neglected subject, it is not at all unlikely that 
marks June (27), September (58) would result. The great differences 
in marks earned between candidates of different years is often the 
result of failure to concentrate on a particular subject rather than 
evidence of ability or lack of ability in it. 

There is a certain element of danger in leaving the marking of first 
year examinations to young and inexperienced examiners, as some- 
times happens. Anyone who has had experience of school examining, 
especially as a Chief Examiner, knows how variable the quality of 
examiners can be. It is a well-established fact, well known to all 
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Secretaries of School Examining Boards, that there are people who 
can, and people who appear to be unable to adhere to a mark scheme, 
even in such an easily standardizable subject as mathematics. But, 
provided that an experienced examiner looks at all the border-line 
cases, say 35-45 with a pass mark of 40, there should be no appreci- 
able variation of standard from one year to another, except for that 
caused by the different quality or state of preparedness of the candi- 
dates. Any experienced examiner knows how to deal with, and adjust 
if necessary, his standards: in fact, experience teaches any good 
examiner how to assess his marks beforehand so that little or no 
adjustment will be required; this is certainly the case in mathematics; 
about other subjects I am not qualified to judge. 

Whether such ‘objective tests’ as Mr. Dale advocates at university 
level would really help to maintain, as he says, ‘a reasonably steady 
standard from year to year’, I am not able to judge: but I feel very 
strongly that the various discrepancies which his statistics reveal are 
the combined result of many factors which he does not consider. 
Moreover, these factors are, in the main, of-a nature which would not 
be affected by changes in our present methods. When allowance is 
made for such factors as these, of which statistics can take no account, 
I am forced to the conclusion that, even if universities were willing to 
attempt new methods, we should find that the imponderables would 
make nonsense of findings based only on such statistics as the author 
has given in his article. 
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UNIVERSITY STUDENT, 1953 
I. PROFILE 


NICOLAS MALLESON, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Physician in Charge, Student Health Association, University College, 
London 


IN other papers one of us (NM) has given an analysis of the fate of a 
four-year entry into University College London,' and has discussed 
some of the principles underlying ‘operational research’ in the Uni- 
versity.” Jointly with Sarnoff we have presented a pilot survey into 
some non-intellectual ingredients of failure at the College based on 
questionnaires to ex-students.? This present paper is the first of a 
short series in which one year of undergraduate entry has been in- 
vestigated in some detail, both by a study of the college records and 
by a postal questionnaire to all students after they had left the college. 
This questionnaire, a development from that used in the earlier sur- 
vey, will form the main basis for the subsequent papers; it is note- 
worthy in that we were able to get 85 per cent completion—a remark- 
ably high figure. Here we shall present the background information 
we drew from college records. Apart from its place in our studies as 
a whole such a comparably detailed profile of British University 
entry has not, to our knowledge, yet been published. 


The entry 

The group studied consists of 551 students joining the College in 
October 1953 as undergraduates doing three-year degree courses 
(with a few also accepted to do a special Science Inter before, so 
aiming at a four-year course). Medical Sciences, Fine Arts and Archi- 
tecture, which are not standard three-year courses have been 
excluded. Arts, Science, Law, Engineering and Political Economy 
are then the faculties (depts) covered. 

The degrees awarded, and the failure and delay rates are shown in 
Table I. These are very similar to those of earlier years,’ which sug- 
gests that the entry year under study is not anomalous. 

From analysis of the information from college records it was most 
striking how the failure rate increases with the age of entry. This is in 
large measure due to overseas students, who are usually older; but 
even with these excluded the tendency is clear, as Table II shows. 
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TABLE II. AGE AND FAILURE. 
All Students Home Students only 
Year of Birth 
Entry Entry Totals Failing Entry Totals Failing 
1936 15 ] ) 
1935 192 403 56 > 392 51 
1934 196 =f aay | (13%) 
1933 48 21 15 
1932 Py iy if 7 (19%) 
1931 14 
1930 5 | 
1929 7 60 24 > 35 13 
1928 10 (40%) J (36%) 
1927 24 
or before 











The college always accepts a number of maturer students, with family 
or other social commitments; it is not unexpected that they are often 
unable to complete their courses. Because these mature students are 
clearly exceptional cases, we have arbitrarily separated off 36 ‘Over 
Age Home Students’ (O.A.H.S.) b. 1931 or earlier. We have then 
separated off 45 Overseas students (O.S.S.). This has left 410 whom 
we have called ‘Average Age Home Students’ (A.A.H.S.). Some of 
the information that follows will be given separately for these three 
categories; the studies on the questionnaire in the later papers will 
mostly be based on these 470 Average Age Home Students. 


Sex Distribution 
Table III shows the sex distribution of the entry in the three cate- 


gories of students. 














cs TABLE III. SEX DISTRIBUTION. 
O.S.S. O.A.H.S. A.A.HLS. Total 
Male 31 29 342 402 
Female 14 7 128 149 
i 














The academic attainment of men and women is given in Table IV. 
There is no significant difference in the proportions of men and 
women failing to graduate. Of those who graduate, however, there is 
a significantly higher number of women getting second class degrees, 
and accordingly less getting firsts and thirds. Many academicians will 
find this fits their experience as teachers. 
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TABLE IV. SEX AND ATTAINMENT. 














Male % Female y4 Total % 
Not Graduating 75 18-6 26 17-4 101 18-2 
I Honours 38 9-4 7 4-7 45 8-2 
Il Upper 52 12-9 24 16-1 76 13-8 
II Unclassified 32 8-0 6 4:0 38 6-1 
Il Lower 112 27°9 61 40-9 173 31:5 
Ill or Pass 93 23-1 25 16°8 118 21:4 
Graduating 327 81-3 123 82-5 450 18-8 

















Schooling 

The schools where men and women students received their main 
secondary education are given in Table V. The proportions from 
each type are remarkably constant. 


TABLE V. SEX. SCHOOLING. 








Schools Male Female Total 
Grammar* 267 80 347 
Direct Grant 30 27 57 
Independent 68 29 97 
Others (Overseas, etc.) 37 13 50 














(* includes Voluntary Controlled, Voluntary 
Aided, and Transitionally Assisted Schools.) 

The academic attainment of students from different types of 
school is given in Table VI. This shows the already known high 
failure rates of those educated at overseas schools. It also shows a 
strikingly higher failure rate among those from the independent 
schools: 27:8 per cent as opposed to 12:2 per cent and 12-3 per cent 
from the grammar and the direct grant schools (p < 0-01). Among 
those who do graduate there is also a lower proportion of First 
Honours degrees gained by those from independent schools. 

The differences between the schools was not unexpected. The pilot 
study® indicated there was a difference of much this order. But it is 
not an easy discrepancy to explain. Some of its implications have 
already been discussed by one of us (N.M.).? 

One of the obvious possibilities is that the better independent 
school children are being accepted at Oxford or Cambridge. Our 
data cannot decide that. The questionnaire did ask which was the 
student’s first choice of university. 
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TABLE VI. SCHOOLING AND ATTAINMENT. 
(Figure in brackets = percentage of appropriate school entry.) 




















Grammar | Direct Grant | Independent Overseas 
Total Entry 346 57 97 51 
No Degree 47 (12:2%) 7 (12:3%) | 27 (27-8%)| 20 40%) 
I 35 5 4 1 
II Upper 54 7 11 4 
II Unclassified 22 = 10 2 
II Lower 108 21 33 11 
Ill or Pass* 80 13 12 13 
Delayed* 32 5 9 9 

















(* There are two students, one from grammar school, one from overseas who so 
delayed that they are still at College. In order to avoid complicating the tables too 
greatly these will both be regarded as having gained Pass Degrees in all future tables.) 


Table VII shows how the differential failure rate is found both 
among those whose first choice was U.C.L. and those whose first 
choice was Oxbridge. It also shows that the great majority of the 
students were, in fact, at the college of their first choice. There is 
nothing in the figures to suggest we are getting Oxbridge rejects in 
our independent school entry. 


TABLE VII. Famure. First CHoIceE oF UNIVERSITY (A.A.H.S.) N=274 











First Choice London First Choice Oxbridge 
Total |NotGrad. % Fail Total | NotGrad. % Fail 
Grammar 133 18 13-5 44 1 2-2 
Direct Grant 30 4 13-3 10 _ 0-0 
Independent 45 12 26-2 12 3 25-0 

















It is probable that this difference in schooling is showing also a 
difference in social class. It may be that a class difference is more 
relevant to university failure than is the difference in schooling 
per se. From the questionnaires, and from college records where 
questionnaires were not returned, we tried to find the father’s occupa- 
tions. The difficulties of classifying occupations from records of this 
kind is great. (What social class is an ‘Engineer’?) The Registrar 
General’s classification is not suitably distributed to be very useful in 
studies of this kind. R. K. Kelsall’ devised a very suitable classifica- 
tion, but we learned of it too late to use in this study. Our present very 
approximate categorization is listed under Table VIII. Many students 
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had reported their fathers as ‘retired’ or ‘died’ without indicating the 
previous employment; many college records were also inadequately 
completed in this respect; all told we were unable to trace a remainder 
of 141. The academic results of 410 are given in Table VIII. It is 
striking how the children of professionals show more failing than do 
the other categories, although the ‘remainder’ also have a high failure 
rate. Table IX shows that this group contains a high proportion of 
both overseas schools and fee paying schools. 

The relationship between schooling, fathers’ occupation, ‘class’, 
and academic attainment will be the subject of a later paper in this 


series. 
TABLE VIII. 


FATHERS’ PROFESSION AND STUDENTS’ ATTAINMENT. 





i 
ist Hon. Failed 


to Grad. 


Totals % of known 


i.e. 410 





Professional 
Large business 


Small business (Shopkeeper, etc.) 


Manager 
Salesman 

Skilled Worker 
Unskilled Worker 
Clerical 

Teacher 


25 


WN OSINN WW 





Unknown Remainder 


—_ 
Ww 














‘Professionals’. 
‘Large Business’. 
‘Small Business’. 
‘Managerial’. 


*‘Teacher’. 
‘Clerical’. 


‘Salesman’. 


‘Skilled Worker’. 


‘Unskilled Worker’. 


The Professions. Bank Manager. Higher Civil 
Servant. Actor. Army Officer. 

Director or Owner of Large Business. Farmer. 
Dentist. 

As above but smaller, i.e. Owner /Shopkeeper. 
Cafe Proprietor. 

Advertising Agent. Insurance Agent. Secretary 
to a Company. Manufacturer’s Agent. 

School and Army Education Corps. 

Lower Civil Servant. Municipal Employee. 
Bank Cashier. 

Commercial Traveller. Supervisor. Foreman. 
N.C.O. 

Engineer with degree. Master Butcher. Elec- 
trician. Musician. 

Bus Conductor. Lorry Driver. 
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TABLE [X. FATHERS’ PROFESSION AND STUDENTS’ SCHOOLING. 


























Grammar Direct Grant | Independent Other 

Professional 49 11 35 7 
Large business 17 6 8 2 
Small business 16 4 2 5 
Manager 34 5 6 —_ 
Salesman 29 2 5 — 
Skilled Worker 57 4 5 2 
Unskilled Worker 28 3 — 3 
Clerical 26 1 5 1 
Teacher 19 5 7 1 
Remainder 71 16 24 30 
State Scholars 


At University College, we enrol a great many state scholars, and 
they have a very good record. In this entry 147 students were state 
scholars. Table X shows their academic record for the A.A.HLS. 
group (which includes 141 of them). 


TABLE X. ACADEMIC ATTAINMENT OF STATE SCHOLARS (A.A.H.S.). 








State Scholars Others 
Total 141 329 
I Honours 30 (21-4%) 13 (4:0%) 
II Upper 29 40 
II Unclassified 15 20 
Ii Lower 32 124 
Ill or Pass 26 75 
Not Graduating 9 (6-4%) 57 (14°3%) 











The majority of state scholars came from grammar schools. Only 
13 (9 per cent) out of the 141 A.A.H.S., came from independent 
schools; 10 came from direct grant schools. Table XI compares 
results for the different types of school. 


TABLE XI. STATE SCHOLARS’ SCHOOLING AND ACADEMIC ATTAINMENT. 








Total 1st Hons. Not Graduating 
Grammar 115 27 6 (5%) 
Direct Grant 10 2 2 
Independent 13 1 1 














(The numbers are too small to permit general conclusions.) 


In spite of their success rates, state scholars do not account for 
much of the difference between the failure rates of grammar and 
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independent schools; with all state scholars omitted the failure rate 
(A.A.H.S.) is 16 per cent grammar school and 29-9 per cent inde- 
pendent school. Thirty-five (23-6 per cent) of the state scholars were 
accepted to read post graduate degrees, as compared with 35 for all 
the rest (8-6 per cent). 


The Medical Picture 

The medical records for the 1953 entry show much the same pic- 
ture as do earlier entries (Malleson‘—which see for definition of 
terms), fortifying the view that the year is a typical one: 
Number in intake 551 (100 %) 
Number attending a Student Health Centre Doctor 366 (66:2%) 
Number having N.H.S. registrations at S.H. Centre 183 (33-3%) 
Number volunteering for Medical Examination 189 (34-0%) 
Number having a major psychiatric illness treated 10 ( 18%) 
Number having a minor disturbance treated 101 (18-2%) 


Of the 10 with a major psychiatric illness, 5 failed to graduate. Of 
the 101 with minor disturbance, 16 failed-to graduate. Their 16 per 
cent failure is not significantly different from the 17-2 per cent failure 
rate of the entry as a whole. This underlines the earlier observa- 
tion’ that the lesser psychiatric cases are not at all the academic 


dross. 
Place of Term-Time Residence 


Table XII gives the residence, by sex, for the different categories 
of students in the intake. 


TABLE XII. SEX. PLACE OF RESIDENCE. 





Home Lodgings Hostel or Hall 


Male 26 
Female 7 


Total 33 


Male 11 
Female 2 


Total 13 











Male 160 
Female 37 


Total 
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Table XIII shows the failure rates for the different places of resi- 
dence. 
TABLE XIII. PLACE OF RESIDENCE AND FAILURE. 








Graduated Not Graduating | % Not Graduating 
Home 161 33 17-0 
Lodgings 190 53 21-7 
Hostel/Hall 99 15 13-1 














Grants 

The enormous majority, 85 per cent, of the entry, were wholly or 
in part supplied by grants. It was noticeable that the small number 
who came unsupported had a relatively poor academic performance 
—see Table XIV. (This however takes no account of students who 
may have started their course unsupported and later gained support, 
perhaps as a result of good scholastic progress.) 


TABLE XIV. GRANTS. ACADEMIC ATTAINMENT. 








Total Not Graduating % Failure 
No Grant at any time 78 41 52-5 
L.E.A. Grant 307 42 13-3 
State Scholarship 147 12 6:6 
Other Home 9 3 33-3 
Other Overseas 10 3 30-0 














The poor results of the unsupported students are not the result of 
overseas students being amongst them: 30 of the 78 without grants 
came from overseas; of these 17 (57 per cent) failed to graduate. Of 
the 48 home students without grants, 24 (50 per cent) failed to gradu- 
ate. How many, if any, of those who left did so because of financial 
difficulties, the data does not disclose. 


Delayed Students 

Seventy-two students repeated a year of their course. Table XV 
shows their failure rates. Although the numbers are small, it would 
appear that repeating is likely to be academically more profitable 


than later in the course. 
TABLE XV. REPEATED YEARS AND FAILURE. 








Total Not Graduating 
Repeated First Year 24 8 
. Second ,, 30 6 


Third ,, 18 3 





” 
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Postgraduates 


Seventy students, 13 per cent of the entry, were accepted to read 
post-graduate degrees after their undergraduate courses were com- 
pleted. Faculty distribution was: 


Laws 7 
Political Economy 0 
Engineering or, 
Arts 8 
Science (including B.A.’s Geography or Psychology) 50 


The degrees obtained by them were: 


I Honour 26 (37%) 
II Upper 18 
22 (31%) 
II Unclassified 4 
II Lower 11 (16%) 
III or Pass 11 (16%) 


It is interesting to observe that nearly one third of these students, 
presumably highly regarded by their departments, obtained only 
lower second or third class degrees. 


Students’ Criticisms, Difficulties and Comments 

The questionnaire ended with an open-ended item where students 
were invited to write about their difficulties, if they had any, during 
their undergraduate days; and to make any comment they wanted. 
The replies to this question were nearly all detailed and lengthy and 
most respondents were clearly pleased to take this opportunity to give 
their views. Classifying material of this kind is necessarily highly 
subjective; but it is not without inherent interest. The classified 
replies are given below. Each figure represents the number of times 
the item was reported. Any one student may report several items, so 
the figures are not additive. 453 students answered the questionnaire. 
The figures in brackets are the percentage of the total. 


(i) Personality 

Social isolation. Too few friends. Bad mixer, etc. 70 (15°4%) 
Inability to concentrate enough. Inability to memorize 46 (10-1%) 
Unhappy sex relationships 37 ( 8-1%) 
Lack of confidence, shyness, feelings of inadequacy 29 
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Emotional and neurotic problems (stated thus by 
respondent) 

Examination fears; fear of failure 

Immaturity 

Homesickness 

Unsuitability to academic work 


(ii) Pre-University Preparation 

Lack of interest or incentive 34 ( 75%) 
Wrong choice of subject 25 
Insufficient knowledge in Ist year 22 
Difficulty in transition from school or National Service 20 
Inadequacy of school in preparing for university 11 


(iii) Place of Residence 

Too much travelling 55 (12-1%) 
Living at home with parents 38 ( 83%) 
Living in lodgings ’ 16 


(iv) Teaching Methods and Academic Staff 

Inadequacy or remoteness of teaching staff (143%) 
Insufficient guidance or supervision ( 66%) 
Dislike of teaching methods 


(v) Sickness, Special Handicaps and Anxieties 

Not enough money (10-1 %) 
Home worries 

Illness or accident 

Tiredness or eyestrain 


(vi) Distractions, Social Activity 
Too much social activity. Wasting time. Difficulty in 
balancing academic and recreational (13-4%) 
Laziness 
Too many outside interests 


(vii) Personal Study 
Inefficient study methods ( 9:4%) 
Overwork 14 
Weakness in one subject 13 
No realization of importance of examination, or 

standard required 4 
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(viii) Life at College 
Classes and College too large, impersonal. Lack of 


corporate life 25 
Dislike of fellow students and their activities 11 
Inadequate facilities for games and sports 6 
Bad morale in College, etc. Like a school 6 
Inadequate library space 5 


(ix) Course of Study 

Too heavy or concentrated and too many factstolearn 23 
Too narrow or specialized, or short and other criticisms 15 
Too sterile, vague 4 
Too exam oriented 4 





Our earlier studies, published? * * and unpublished, have sug- 
gested that, apart from the schooling differences, there were four 
main factors which seemed relevant to the problems of student 
failure: motivation, social isolation, anxiety, and study technique. As 
will be noticed in the list above, items that fall under these head- 
ings were frequently presented. Subsequent papers in this series will 
deal with certain aspects of these factors, and will attempt to corre- 
late them with the objective variables available to us: schooling, 
union activity, vacation work, academic results, etc. The aim will be 
not only to detect and define significant differences between the 
academically good and the academically bad, but to try and build up 
a picture of the normal standards of student life, curricular and 
extracurricular. 


NOTES 


1 Malleson, N., ‘Student Performance at University College, London, 1948-51’, 
Universities Quarterly, May 1958. 
6 : — N., ‘Operational Research in the University’, British Medical Journal 
in press). 

3 Hopkins, J., Sarnoff, I. and Malleson, N., ‘Some Non Intellectual Correlates of 
’ Academic Success and Failure Among University Students’, British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 28, 25, 1958. 
os — N., ‘Matrix of Medicine’, Pitman’s Medical Publishing Co. Ltd., 

ay k 

5 Kelsall, R. K., ‘Applications for Admissions to Universities’, Assoc. of Univ. 
of the British Commonwealth. 1957. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


UNIVERSITY APARTHEID 


DEAR SiR, 


The South African Government is about to introduce legislation to 
exclude non-white students from the ‘open’ Universities of Cape 
Town and the Witwatersrand and to set up separate ‘tribal’ institu- 
tions for the different African ethnic groups. 

Ever since the first announcement by the Government of its inten- 
tion to force apartheid upon the Universities, there has been wide- 
spread opposition to this move both within South Africa and abroad. 
The vast majority of students and staff members at the Universities 
concerned and all the English-speaking Universities of South Africa, 
have expressed their opposition to the proposed legislation in vigor- 
ous terms. During the course of the sittings of a Government- 
appointed Commission on Separate Universities, several leading 
members (including two Vice-Chancellors) of the segregated Afri- 
kaans-medium Universities also declared their opposition to the 
exclusion of non-white students from the ‘open’ Universities and 
rigid Government control proposed in what is euphemistically termed 
the Extension of University Education Bill. 

The protest which has been forthcoming ever since the introduction 
of the first University apartheid legislation in March 1957 has been 
one of the most important factors in delaying the passage of the 
legislation. We are convinced that further protests against Govern- 
ment policy and its restrictions on academic freedom and University 
autonomy, are necessary if the Government is to be shown just how 
far out of step it is with intelligent opinion throughout the world, 
and if those of us who are engaged in a continuous campaign for the 
preservation of academic non-segregation are to be encouraged in 
what we can only hope is not a losing battle. 

We should be grateful if you could arrange for your readers to take 
immediate action to protest against the Bill in letters to the South 
African High Commissioner in London, Dr. A. J. van Rhijn; the 
Prime Minister, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, and the Minister of Education, 
Mr. J. J. Serffontein (the two latter c/o House of Assembly, Parlia- 
ment Street, Cape Town). 
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If passed, the legislation will probably take effect from January Ist, 
1960 and will mean that no further non-white students will be per- 
mitted to attend classes at the Universities of Cape Town and the 
Witwatersrand. Those students already at Universities will, however, 
be permitted to complete their studies, which in most cases continue 
from three to six years after admission. 

Any student who manages to gain admission to the ‘open’ Universi- 
ties before January of next year will therefore be assured of a Uni- 
versity education free from Government control and at Universities 
of the highest repute in this country. By their very presence at those 
Universities, they will ensure that three or four generations (amount- 
ing in all to some 12,000 students) will not be robbed of the oppor- 
tunities for multi-racial contact and co-operation which have resulted 
from the existence of ‘open’ Universities for the last 40 years. 

One of the very practical ways of frustrating at least part of the 
aim of the University apartheid legislation is to assist students to enter 
the Universities by contributing towards their tuition costs. 

Contributions should be sent to: The General Secretary, World 
University Service, 59 Gloucester Place, London, W.1, and ear- 
marked for the South African scholarship appeal. 

We hope that you will be able to assist us in our attempt to salvage 
a small amount of multi-racial freedom in this country. 


Yours faithfully, 
NEVILLE RUBIN 
President, 


National Union of South African Students, 
Cape Town. 


THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


Sir, 


Thank you for Professor Potter’s interesting article, “The German 
Universities Today’, in the issue of February 1959. As one whose 
entire professional interests are concerned with the German scene, I 
find here little that needs factual correction, although the overall pic- 
ture is, like some photographers’ portraits, flatteringly out of focus. 
One hesitates to say that the general impression given by this account 
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resembles in some way the tourist’s enthusiasm over the ‘German 
Miracle’ of recovery; perhaps it is Professor Potter’s close contact with 
the efficient propaganda machinery in Bonn that has prevented him 
from penetrating very deeply beneath the surface. 

Most German university teachers under the age of 40-50 will say 
that the worst service our Control Commission did to Germany was 
to withdraw its hand from the universities at a time when it could 
have set them on a new road. Instead, it put them back into the last 
century by placing all control into the hands of the old professors and 
administrators. These, in spite of de-nazification and in spite of 
exceptions like the Gdttingen instance, were in the main concerned 
first and foremost to return to the good old German system and to 
eliminate all traces of un-German democratic frills. 

Professor Potter gives a picture of the German professor as an 
aloof, dignified and eminent scholar. Many of them are of course 
eminent scholars. What is not made clear is that the ‘Ordinarius’ is 
still an absolute despot. We all know younger and even not so young 
men, scholars as good as and sometimes better than their chiefs, 
who have spent years producing the work that then appears under the 
professor’s name. A well-known professor who died recently was 
praised fulsomely in this country for his scholarship—tless fulsomely 
in Germany where he was better known; for years he had actively 
obstructed the ‘Habilitation’ of his assistants, for that would have 
rendered them in some degree independent of his good will. For the 
economic position of the assistant after ‘Habilitation’ is now much 
better than it used to be, but his professional advancement still rests 
solely in the hands of his ‘Ordinarius’. There was an old joke that the 
only road to promotion lay in marrying the professor’s daughter. 
These conditions have scarcely changed. 

The other return to the old German system which is widely de- 
plored in many circles among university teachers is the so-called 
freedom of study. Professor Potter acknowledges it as perhaps a 
cause of the excessively large universities; it is more obviously the 
explanation of the appalling waste of time in German universities. 
Four years is quoted as the minimum period necessary to take a 
degree; in fact this result is rarely achieved under six years, and nine 
or ten are by no means infrequent. Only a German will claim that the 
final result is better than we achieve with our first degree. It may be 
that the increasing complexity and fragmentization of knowledge has 
something to do with this, though German teachers attribute it more 
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to the post-war generation’s confusion and loss of a sense of purpose. 
What is without reservation a thoroughly bad system for the mass of 
average students, has, as Professor Potter points out, undoubted 
advantages for the able scholar. It is here that we might indeed learn 
something: a little more freedom and flexibility in our post-graduate 
requirements would perhaps not be a bad thing. 

In some respects Professor Potter appears to be very naive; or is it 
only that he is over-polite? For instance, another tale could be told 
about ‘the basis of mutual equality and respect’ that prevailed at that 
conference in 1947. The British representatives there handed over all 
responsibility for future developments and expressed the hope that 
the Germans would carry on along the lines we had suggested. The 
Germans piously agreed to everything and, back in their universities, 
promptly ‘killed’ the report of the meeting and laughed in our faces. 
If one refers to this agreement in a German university, one still meets 
completely blank looks, some the result of genuine ignorance, others 
simulated. More recent attempts to be ‘a little more forthcoming’ in 
sharing our experiences are certainly a hopeful sign. My own uni- 
versity is experimenting with an exchange arrangement with the 
University of Freiburg. But of the three factors that will control the 
effectiveness of these attempts, the most decisive one: money, is passed 
over by Professor Potter without further mention. We shall in fact 
never do more than add a drop in the bucket until we do something 
substantial to counter the flood of financial and other aid being 
poured into German universities by America. No one who has seen 
inside an English Department in any German University in recent 
years can be anything but appalled at the extent of the Americaniza- 
tion. Large annual grants for the purchase of American books, two- 
thirds of the syllabus devoted to American civilization and literature 
(in spite of repeated denials by the Professors of English), and 
exchange visits to the United States for all members of staff and for 
large numbers of the students: these are the least important effects of 
American penetration. The new palatial buildings seen everywhere 
are largely the product of direct American aid. Has not Professor 
Potter heard the quip current in Berlin that the freest thing about their 
splendid new university is that it did not cost them a penny? 


Yours faithfully, 


H. T. BETTERIDGE 
Glasgow. 





THE NIGERIAN STUDENT 


THE NIGERIAN STUDENT 
DEAR SIR, 

I read with interest the damning comments published in your last 
number from Mr. O. Wali, concerning my article ‘The Nigerian 
Student in Britain’ which was contained in your issue of August, 1958. 

Mr. Wali is over-sensitive to criticism, and seems to believe that 
it can only be destructive. He uses the word ‘blame’ as if I were 
chastizing the Nigerian student for having problems, instead of 
attempting to recognize and solve them. 

May I make two points, however? First, Mr. Wali should have 
appreciated that I was dealing with the problem of the Nigerian 
undergraduate who goes to Britain for his university education, and 
therefore submits himself consciously to a British education, with all 
that involves. His problems of adjustment are not solved by Mr. 
Wali’s desire to alter the style and outlook of the university in Africa, 
and the comments that I made upon his problems remain valid. 
Secondly, in Ibadan we also have an English university, and conse- 
quently, at least for the moment, the same applies. But the fact that I 
recognize the situation does not mean, as Mr. Wali interprets it, that I 
necessarily condone it. Despite the opposition that would un- 
doubtedly come from many Africans to whom European education 
has a prestige that African education lacks, I believe with Dr. 
Hodgkin and Mr. Wali that the universities in Africa must suit their 
aim to their environment more satisfactorily than they do at the 
present time. This, however, also requires a re-orientation of pre- 
university education, and this major operation, desirable in theory, 
is going to be enormously difficult in practice. And so for many years 
to come the Nigerian student is going to find himself faced with the 
same problems that he is facing at the moment. 

What should he do? Brood over the futility of it all as Mr. Wali 
suggests he does at the moment, or attempt, by infusing some feeling 
of proportion into the matter, to make the most of a situation that is 
in some ways unsatisfactory whilst contributing constructively to its 
revision? One hopes the latter, for, after all, the idea of an African 
university in the Twentieth or Twenty-first Century is not going to be 
so different from any other university anywhere in the world. What 
differences there are will be in emphasis and not in essentials. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ibadan. MARTIN BANHAM 











REVIEWS 


Ludwig Wittgenstein: A Memoir. NORMAN MALCOLM; with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by GEORG HENRIK VON WRIGHT. Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

Wittgenstein died in Cambridge on April 29th, 1951, three days 
after completing his 62nd year. Many false, and some absurd, legends 
have sprung up about him, and some of them have been widely cir- 
culated. It is therefore most desirable that there should be a brief 
biography of him by an absolutely trustworthy, competent, and 
scrupulously accurate person, who knew him well and admired him 
and his work, and who has set himself to ascertaining the available 
facts. All these qualifications are possessed to a pre-eminent degree 
by Professor G. H. von Wright, and the biographical sketch which 
he contributed in October 1955 to Vol. LXIV of The Philosophical 
Review is a model of its kind. It is reprinted in the book under 
review, and occupies the first 22 pages of it. It is written in an English 
style of such excellence as few Englishmen-and hardly any Americans 
nowadays manage to attain. 

Von Wright does not confine himself to a bare record of facts. He 
gives his own estimate, which is very high indeed, of Wittgenstein’s 
personality and intellect and of his earliest and his later contributions 
to philosophy. As to this I can only say that nothing impresses me so 
much about Wittgenstein as the impression which he made on such 
fine characters and such eminent philosophers as, e.g., Moore and 
von Wright. 

As there is a legend that Wittgenstein was received in articulo 
mortis into the Roman Catholic Church, and as that legend is false, 
I take this opportunity to state, on the authority and with the permis- 
sion of Dr. Bevan, in whose house Wittgenstein died, the relevant 
facts. I will premise by saying that, in view of the fact that Wittgen- 
stein came of a family who were converts from Judaism to Roman 
Catholicism, that he was himself baptized in that religion, and that on 
more than one occasion he had seriously considered entering a 
monastic order, there would have been nothing surprising if he had 
(like Talleyrand) reverted to Roman Catholicism on his death-bed. 
The actual facts, as stated by Dr. Bevan, are these. Several of Witt- 
genstein’s close associates were converts to the Roman Church. One 
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of them had a friend, a Dominican monk, whom Wittgenstein had 
known and liked. When Wittgenstein lay dying it was decided, after 
some discussion among his assembled friends, that this Dominican 
should say the prayers for the dying in his room. After the death the 
question arose whether there should be any religious service in con- 
nexion with the burial in St. Giles’ cemetery in Cambridge. One of 
his friends recalled that Wittgenstein had once told him, with strong 
expressions of approval, that Tolstoy (though not an orthodox be- 
liever) had, on the death of his brother, instructed the village priest to 
say the usual prayers at the graveside. It was thereupon agreed that 
the Dominican should be asked to say some prayers at Wittgenstein’s 
funeral, and this was accordingly done. It appears from several state- 
ments in the book under review that, although Wittgenstein had a 
profound admiration for St. Augustine and his works, his own lean- 
ings were less towards Catholic orthodoxy than to certain of the more 
extreme forms of Christian heresy, as expressed, e.g. by Tolstoy and 
by Kierkegaard. 

The greater part of the book consists of a personal memoir by 
Professor Norman Malcolm of Cornell University. Malcolm first 
came to Cambridge from U.S.A. for post-graduate study in the 
Michaelmas Term of 1938. He attended Wittgenstein’s lectures and 
came into increasingly close personal touch with him during the 
period which ended with his return to U.S.A. early in 1940. He was 
enabled to stay longer than would otherwise have been financially 
possible through the generous help of Wittgenstein. They corre- 
sponded thereafter with each other, first during Malcolm’s Instructor- 
ship at Princeton and later during his service in the U.S. navy. After 
a brief and rather chilling meeting in May 1945, when Malcolm 
utilized 35 hours’ leave from his ship to visit Wittgenstein in Cam- 
bridge, the two did not meet again until the autumn of 1946, when 
Malcolm, accompanied by his wife, took up residence for a second 
time in Cambridge until the summer of 1947. During that period they 
saw a great deal of each other, and they corresponded regularly there- 
after. In July 1949 Wittgenstein went to U.S.A. as guest of the 
Malcolms, and stayed with them until October, when he returned to 
England after a period of serious illness. He continued to correspond 
with Malcolm, writing his last letter thirteen days before his death. 

Wittgenstein was plainly a formidable person, who called forth 
much admiration and great devotion in some of those who were in 
regular touch with him, but did not hesitate to chasten those whom 
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he loved. He demanded complete frankness in speech of his friends, 
but sometimes reacted with rather childish annoyance when they 
responded to that demand. It was difficult for anyone who attended 
his lectures and discussion-classes to publish anything in philosophy 
without incurring the charge either of surreptitiously borrowing his 
ideas, or of wilfully or ignorantly misrepresenting them, or of both. 
An original thinker may well pray to be delivered from his disciples 
and admirers, but the vehemence and duration of Wittgenstein’s 
reactions to their supposed peccadillos seemed often to be altogether 
out of proportion to the occasion. 

All this is illustrated, but by no means over-emphasized, in the 
course of Malcolm’s memoir. But the affection and awed admiration 
which Malcolm felt for Wittgenstein, and the respect and liking which 
Wittgenstein felt for Malcolm, shine out with their own light against 
the background of occasional ungraciousness and constant nervous 
strain. There are many agreeable and even playful incidents recorded. 
My impression is that there was for Wittgenstein little or no region 
intermediate between a state of high and-concentrated seriousness 
and rather simple and sometimes almost crudely ‘low-brow’ inter- 
ludes. I suspect that this, rather than the alleged ‘artificiality’ of the 
conversation at the High Table of Trinity, made the latter so dis- 
tasteful to Wittgenstein. That conversation is the talk of men, all 
fairly eminent in their respective subjects, relaxing after a fairly 
tiring day’s work. It presupposes common traditions, going back to 
undergraduate days, and habitual ‘family’ jokes and allusions, and it 
moves in a sphere equally remote from high seriousness and from 
horseplay. A major prophet may be an excellent fellow, but he will 
hardly make an excellent Fellow. And, to pass from the general to 
the particular, one for whom philosophy is a way of life will find it 
difficult to associate on easy terms with those (like myself) for whom 
it is primarily a means of livelihood. C. D. BRoaD 


Goethe’s Faust: A Literary Analysis. STUART ATKINS. Harvard 

University Press and Oxford University Press, 35s. 

This is an embarrassing book to review. We must welcome any 
study which celebrates Faust as a living work; even more heartily 
must we welcome a study which sets out to commend Faust to the 
general reader (and Professor Atkins gives all his quotations in 
English). The trouble is that Professor Atkins seeks to secure for 
Faust a literary-critical virtue—of closely knit unity—which it doesn’t 
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possess. And this over-ruling preconception leads him into ingenui- 
ties, sometimes brilliant, sometimes niggling, which are likely to send 
the general reader into paroxysms of boredom. 

It is inspiring to see a scholar putting his foot down. But Professor 
Atkins, it seems to me, puts his foot down in the wrong place, in 
insisting that if Faust is not the ‘integrated work of art’ which he 
believes it to be, then it must be merely a ‘literary potpourri’. In that 
case, one admits sadly, it is a literary potpourri. But surely there is a 
third alternative: whereby one grants, without hanging the head too 
low, that a good deal of the work (especially of the Second Part) is 
only vaguely and trivially related to the theme of Faust, and whereby 
one insists on the necessity, if the work is to be brought back to the 
general reader, of making the proper discriminations. Unity can go 
hang. But Professor Atkins cordons off this middle way, considering 
it the path of the hypocrite. ‘Unity’ is the fatal Cleopatra for which 
he is content to lose that power of impact which belongs to Faust 
when once the discriminations have been tactfully made. 

His commentary runs to 270 well-filled pages; it takes, in fact, the 
form of a running commentary. And while it is splendid that he 
should not confine himself to specialists, it may be felt that the 
common reader who is prepared to read (or read about) Faust is not 
so common as to be illiterate. Besides interpreting what does not 
always deserve interpreting, Professor Atkins often explains what 
does not need explaining. Mephistopheles has promised Faust at the 
beginning of his travels that ‘we’ll see the little, then the great world. 
With what joy and profit you'll cadge your way through the syllabus!’ 
So it seems gratuitous and wrongly solemn in Professor Atkins to tell 
us that the Throne Room scene (in the palace of a nincompoop 
emperor) ‘motivates Faust’s introduction into the sphere of temporal 
greatness and power’ and that the Second Part generally ‘places him 
in large social contexts’, as if he were a scholarship boy invited to 
dine at high table. 

Similarly, the advice which Mephistopheles (disguised as Faust) 
gives to the student on the study of Law runs as follows: 


I know how things stand, with this subject. Statutes and Laws hand 
themselves down like an eternal disease; they trail on, from generation 
to generation, spreading quietly from place to place. Reason turns to 
nonsense, benefits to plagues. Woe to you, if you’re a grandson! But as 
for the right that we’re born with—unfortunately there’s never any 
mention of that. 


6B 
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Professor Atkins glosses the passage thus: 


With regard to Law, Mephistopheles is superficially a revisionist 
anxious to obviate anachronism and inconsistency; but behind his 
appeal to Reason and Natural Law—his “The Law that is innate in us’ 
is the Poet’s ‘right of man that Nature’s granted’ in Prelude on the 
Stage—lies the great Anarch’s awareness that without tradition there 
can be only the legalized anarchy of countless subjectivisms. 


The clarity, the point, the humour have all been murdered in this 
dissection. It is a measure of what literary interpretation has come to 
in our day (though of course one does not blame Professor Atkins for 
this) that this sort of language can be accepted as an apt gloss on the 
work of a great poet. 

Then there is the special pleading which arises out of this ‘all or 
nothing’ attitude. “The Walpurgis Night is a dream sequence mirror- 
ing an inner state of moral and emotional confusion that has become 
ever more precarious in the course of his connection with Margaret.’ 
True, but the fact remains that Shakespeare would have achieved this 
purpose in thirty or forty lines, whereas the Walpurgis Night runs to 
some six hundred. We sympathize with the commentator when he 
admits that the masquerade (Walpurgis Night’s Dream) is ‘of little 
intrinsic interest’, but wonder why, in that case, he attempts to find 
some extrinsic interest in it: its ‘predominantly satiric tones once more 
insist that in Faust the supernatural has only a symbolic function .. .’ 

He goes further in elucidating the appearance of Seismos, among 
Sirens, Griffins and Sphinxes, in the Classical Walpurgis Night; end- 
ing thus: 

Seismos thus represents a new positive insight, a corollary of Faust’s 
faith that it is man’s proper destiny ever to strive towards life’s most 
perfect forms, and one whose rightness may be confirmed by reference 
to that part of Faust which establishes the objective standards necessary 
for evaluating the rightness or wrongness of views expressed within the 
Tragedy of Faust... 

Seismos is himself a maker of mountains out of molehills, but all the 
same .. . Insignificance is preferable to some kinds of significance. 
And it is only fair to Goethe to recall the comment set down by 
Eckermann: “The mythological figures which crowd upon me are 
innumerable, but I restrain myself, and merely select those that pro- 
duce the proper pictorial effect.’ In speaking of Faust’s death, Profes- 
sor Atkins says, very finely, 


it is the direction of man’s striving that can alone matter in a finite 
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world. Unlike the dream of a golden age that can only be hopelessly 

regretted or helplessly desired, the vision of a realizable better world 

can and does enduringly affect men’s practical efforts. 
In view of that—and while enjoying them for what they are worth— 
need we puzzle over those loquacious myths from a golden age who, 
even when we manage to squeeze significance out of them, cannot 
really clarify and therefore must obscure the nature of Faust’s 
achievement and the achievement of Faust? 

A most valuable point made by Professor Atkins concerns the 
identification of Gretchen with Helen (her ‘classically idealized 
counterpart’). Yet I wonder whether his interpretation of the Classi- 
cal Walpurgis Night and the Helena as a dream creation of Faust’s 
(together they make up almost a quarter of the complete work) is 
quite as momentous as it at first seems. We grant, at the outset, that 
Faust is ‘poetry’, not historical biography; and a dream, in poetry, 
has no more licence than has poetry itself. But this is not to deny that 
his proposal ought to inspire a mass of new thinking and writing 
about the drama. 

This book disappoints, I would say, because it fights for a lost 
cause. The pity is the greater in that the author is a grand fighter, 
and elsewhere shows an unusually firm grip on essentials; in fact, on 
meanings. The ‘a-Christian frame of reference has been iteratedly 
established’, and ‘Faust’s view of man and man’s world is not dualistic 
and theological, but monistic and humanistic; his sense of the one- 
ness of God and Nature, of the divine and the human, is the expres- 
sion of a fundamentally anti-transcendental naturalism’. But to one 
reader at least his analysis tends to disprove the claim it makes—that 
Faust is ‘a self-contained poetic statement’—by showing again how 
much more than ‘itself’ Faust does contain, and by demonstrating 
how this ‘much more’, often enjoyable in itself, grows heavy-handed, 
far-fetched and unenjoyable, when once conscripted into the service 
of some self-contained whole. 

If this is an ungenerous review, that is because I have approached 
the book as a general reader. In conclusion: specialists will find it 
altogether fascinating. D. J. ENRIGHT 


A Centenary History of the University of Melbourne. GEOFFREY 
BLAINEY. Melbourne University Press (agents Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press), 37s. 6d. 

In 1855, when there were but nine universities in the United 
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Kingdom and the settlement near the mouth of the Yarra was barely 
twenty years old, four professors and sixteen students began work in 
the University of Melbourne. The date was Friday, April 13th, and 
the opening ceremony (held a mile away from the paddock on Sydney 
Road which was to be the university’s home) was only a partial 
success. To many present the new institution seemed ‘a costly toy’, at 
best justified by the need to keep Melbourne in step with that unmen- 
tionable town 500 miles to the north, which had equipped itself 
with a similar plaything five years earlier. Within a few months one 
of the professors had died (the victim, apparently, of unremitting 
sea-sickness on the voyage from England) and five of the students 
had withdrawn; and for many years thereafter the local philistines 
found ample scope for mockery. 

Yet whatever grounds they had for thinking the thing premature 
it was an ideal moment for founding a university, a moment at which 
the forces of economic, social and intellectual change were at long 
last beginning to bring the academic Middle Ages to an end. In 
Oxford men were still persecuted and debatred for religion’s sake and 
teaching was still a clerical monopoly, but the flag of secular revolt 
had been firmly planted in London and its adherents were everywhere 
on the march. Science had still to endure the gale of controversy 
precipitated by the publication of Origin of Species, but the Great 
Exhibition and royal patronage had greatly strengthened its ability to 
endure. It was still widely held, especially in academic circles, that 
Latin, Greek, theology, philosophy, mathematics and law were the 
only subjects a respectable university should offer, but the demand 
for ‘utilitarian’ studies was growing, reinforced by a formidable new 
argument in the shape of benefactions and bequests. Higher educa- 
tion for women still seemed as unnecessary as it was shocking, but 
Florence Nightingale was on her way to the Crimea, Miss Buss and 
Miss Beale were only just around the corner and the feminine horizon 
was soon to be widened as never before. 

In all of this the eighteen-fifties were a period of transition; and 
if in some ways Melbourne’s founders were time-bound, in others 
they were boldly progressive. They not only thought it right for the 
state to subsidize the university: they also contrived to ensure that it 
did—and to the tune of £9,000 a year. From fear of arousing sectarian 
strife, but also as a matter of principle, they made the university 
itself (as distinct from the colleges which later became one of its 
crowning features) wholly secular, excluding theology from its cur- 
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riculum and parsons from its teaching staff. One of their first four 
professors was a scientist, and they readily allowed him to persuade 
them into building (in 1857) one of the first museums in the university 
world. In 1861 they instituted a part-time engineering course, and 
two years later—also in the teeth of vehement professional opposition 
—they established a medical school. Resolute and resourceful, they 
had the insight to build for the needs of a developing modern com- 
munity, and although their successors have not always lived up to 
their example the university has continued to grow as it began. 

By any standard the story of its growth is worth telling, and I am 
confident that all who read Mr. Blainey’s account will applaud the 
university for commissioning him to tell it. True, my own pleasure in 
his book was partly nostalgic, for I too have lived in Arcady: indeed 
I have lived on Tin Alley itself, and subsequent exile on the fringes 
of Oxford and the Sahara has not diminished my affection for the 
scene of my apprenticeship. Yet if I began reading for old time’s 
sake I soon found myself carrying on for quite other reasons. Mr. 
Blainey has his faults—including a taste for bright chapter headings, 
a tendency to present speculation as fact and a belief, it would seem, 
that detailed references are tiresome or irrelevant or both—but he is 
nonetheless a jolly good institutional historian. His book is about the 
university from first to last, but about the university seen in clear and 
illuminating perspective against its changing background. The back- 
ground is etched with the lightest of hands, but it is always there 
and the effect is always to make what went on in the university the 
more intelligible and interesting. So do the oddly vivid thumb-nail 
sketches of the principal actors involved, drawn for the most part 
warts and all, often with a touch of caricature, but almost always 
with a lively and discerning eye. Their entertainment value apart, 
these help to give the tout ensemble a depth—one might almost say 
a three-dimensional quality—rare in a work of this kind. To know 
Redmond Barry as Mr. Blainey portrays him is to understand at 
once, without any obiter dicta from the chair, why the Chancellor 
remained the active head of the university for so long. To make the 
acquaintance in these pages of men like Hearn, Halford, Elkington 
and McCoy is enough in itself to explain why the 19th century pro- 
fessoriate failed so signally to sell the principle of corporate academic 
government—and why, for that matter, the Act of 1923 reserved only 
five of the thirty-two seats on council for members of the academic 
staff. Meet Leeper, MacFarland and Sugden, the first triumvirate of 
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college heads, and you will not be surprised at Melbourne’s narrow 
failure to become, against longish odds, a truly collegiate university. 

Significant detail, skilfully chosen and woven economically into an 
orderly narrative, makes this a notable book. It will disappoint 
readers hungry for statistics, lists of publications and the like, and 
descendants of all but a few of the university’s benefactors will look 
at the index in vain. But here without question is a ‘must’ for students 
of Australian history in general and academic history in general as 
well as for loyal alumni, former toilers in the vineyard and others 
specifically interested in the university of Melbourne, and I sincerely 
recommend it as such to the Quarterly’s non-Australian readers. 

L. C. WILCHER 


Thinking: An Experimental and Social Study. SIR FREDERIC 

BARTLETT. Allen & Unwin, 18s. 

An Analysis of Knowing. JOHN HARTLAND-SWANN. Allen & Unwin, 
15s. 

A first unsophisticated glance would suggest that these two books 
are about two closely allied mental processes, one of which is the 
indispensable foundation for the other. But this is far from the truth. 
The first book is certainly about thinking, but the other is not about 
knowing; that is to say, it is not about knowing in at all the same sense 
as Thinking is about thinking. Indeed, in order not to mislead the 
general reader (to whom in part the book is addressed), its title 
should have been ‘An Analysis of the Functions of the word 
“Know” ’. Mr. Hartland-Swann would I think agree that this is the 
strictly correct form of the title, but would perhaps claim that it is 
over-pedantic—that everybody knows he is talking about the concept 
‘knowing’ rather than about actual psycho-physical processes. Even 
if everybody were to know this, it would still be misleading know- 
ledge, however. For it implies that there exists some sort of logical 
or psychological entity about whose present (as opposed to ideal) 
logical structure a great deal more can be said than is said in a good 
dictionary and in Fowler. 

This notion is I think based upon two questionable assumptions— 
assumptions which usually remain unexamined in modern philoso- 
phy. The first of these is that there is some point in arguing on logical 
grounds about what are the ‘rules for proper usage’ of a word when 
linguistic custom sanctions a widely varied range of usages—as is 
typically the case with the word ‘know’. (I do not suggest that there 
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is no point in marking distinctions between usages—as between 
‘knowing how’ and ‘knowing that’—in certain contexts.) The second, 
and related, assumption is that our usage of a word needs some other 
justification than that it is adequate to the scientific and everyday 
purpose of ‘inducing’ as it were the required reference in reader or 
hearer. Thus, when a scientist says, for instance ‘I know that gold 
will dissolve in aqua regia’, it is assumed that the question whether 
this use of ‘know’ be correct is somehow independent of whether he 
actually conveyed his intended meaning to his intended audience. So, 
even though both he and all his audience would in practice interpret 
his ‘know’ to mean—as it normally does in this sort of context— 
‘know with practical rather than logical certainty’, and even though 
this would, for the scientist and for most ordinary men, count there- 
fore as a perfectly correct use of ‘know’, the philosophers would feel 
that this is not enough. They would claim that there is another and 
more fundamental criterion of proper usage—a criterion which dis- 
tinguishes between a ‘weak’ and a ‘rigorous’ usage of a word and 
demands that the rigorous usage (which is obligatory in the absence of 
a specific disclaimer) must somehow ‘make logical sense’ or ‘conform 
to the logic of the concept’ or ‘describe the situation as it really is’. 
(These alternatives reflect current disagreement among philosophers 
as to what precisely is this further criterion.) 

Similarly, when the ordinary man protests ‘I certainly consider 
that my bicycle continues to exist when it is locked in my garage for a 
year with no one observing it’, he means roughly that he would be a 
fool, for the purpose of preventing the bicycle from rusting away, if 
he did not at least treat it as existing and as therefore needing oil and 
grease. For him, this pragmatically efficient use of the word ‘exist’ is 
the correct use, and there is no need whatsoever for introducing any 
further criterion—however ‘rigorous’—such as the supposed logical 
compulsion (invoked by Mr. Hartland-Swann on pp. 107-8) to des- 
cribe physical objects in terms of sense-perception. If such a criterion 
says there is something wrong with the ordinary man’s perfectly 
efficient usage, then—says the ordinary man—there is something 
wrong with the criterion! 

This down to earth attitude is of course that which the philosophi- 
cal temperament regards as naive. Conversely, the scientific tempera- 
ment tends to feel that the purely logical questions of the philosophers 
are so abstracted from empirical matters as to be indeed empirically 
valueless. 
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It is for these two temperaments—trespectively the scientific and 
the philosophical—that these two books cater; neither pays the 
slightest attention to the concerns of the other. Yet, although the 
former temperament would gain nothing from the latter book, the 
latter may perhaps gain something from the former. Scientific facts 
are facts, after all; knowledge of them is as necessary for the philoso- 
pher’s comfort as for the scientist’s. And Thinking does describe 
some new and interesting experiments on how we think within 
logical and mathematical systems and in dealing with everyday 
problems. Sir Frederic’s treatment, for this purpose, of the process of 
thinking as a sort of elaboration of a bodily skill is most illuminating. 
On the other hand, his theoretical discussion seems to me so imprecise 
as to be largely useless and so unsystematic as to be highly tantalizing. 
Here are typical examples: On p. 156 the argument depends upon a 
supposed, but unspecified, difference between the ‘probability’ and 
the ‘likelihood’ of a judgement’s being correct. On p. 173 there are 
described two parallel experiments, A and B, whose instructions 
begin respectively ‘Assuming that the facts are as reported .. .’ and 
‘Considering only the facts as reported . . . ’; one naturally expects 
that these variations in phraseology are deliberate, so one carefully 
notes them and looks out for dependent variables—but in vain. 

An Analysis of Knowing, by contrast, is perspicuous in method 
and lay-out (not always in exposition, however); moreover, although 
it does not question in general the two assumptions about proper 
usage which I have suggested underlie its discussions, it does question 
them in particular contexts; for example, by acknowledging (while 
discussing knowing the future, on p. 45) that there is no compulsion 
on the scientist to accept the theories of the philosophers. The result 
is that the book is to some extent an exemplar of recent philosophical 
method; for the bones of its argument are clearly displayed. As such 
bones go, they seem to me reasonably up to standard; they supply a 
new analysis, among other things, of ‘knowing that’ in terms of 
‘deciding’ that a proposition expresses a ‘dominant decision’— an 
analysis which, though it has its philosophical uses, is just as 
unplausible in some contexts as any other analysis. But, as we have 
seen, the way these bones will appear to the beholder is a matter of 
temperament. To the scientist by temperament they are bare bones, 
devoid of useful substance; to the philosopher they are deliciously 
flexible bones of contention. 

RUPERT CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS 
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Trends in English Adult Education. Edited by Ss. G. RAYBOULD. 
Heinemann. 21s. 


Professor Raybould and five of his colleagues in the Adult Educa- 
tion and Extra-Mural Departments of Leeds University have, with 
Mr. Guy Hunter and Miss Jean Rowntree, brought together in one 
volume an account of developments in the main branches of adult 
education in England since 1945. The writers live and breathe in 
adult education: none know better its difficulties and its dangers. Pro- 
fessor Raybould, who has already made outstanding contributions in 
this field, has done a valuable service in presenting a picture of 
what is going on in adult education. 


He has here set himself a limited aim, attempting no comparisons 
with other countries. There is no serious treatment of Forces educa- 
tion, the long-term residential colleges, Morley College and its kind, 
or the Village Colleges. There is much speculation about the future 
course of adult education but no single attempt to assess the main 
changes which may be expected in our society over the next ten years 
or so. The book begins with a chapter on the W.E.A. and ends in 
‘The Ashby Report and Afterwards’, a study by Professor Ray- 
bould of the practical effects arising from the policy prescribed in that 
report. For those interested in the administrative side of adult educa- 
tion, there is much to think about in this chapter. 


In many ways the story of the last ten years is impressive. Mr. 
J. W. Saunders in ‘University Extension Renascent’ gives an encour- 
aging account of the considerable growth of extension work since the 
war. New types of courses have been developed, chiefly among pro- 
fessional and middle-class workers in the age group 25-50, whose 
interest is in educating themselves rather than joining a movement 
dedicated to social amelioration. Some of the most interesting of this 
work has been linked with residential colleges and Mr. Guy Hunter’s 
‘Residential Colleges for Adult Education’, which is one of the two 
best written and most stimulating of the chapters, also looks at this 
question. He describes the very wide range of studies which have been 
organized in the residential colleges. People taking part in social 
services whether as voluntary or professional workers, teachers and 
other professional groups. people interested in current affairs or music 
or bird watching, are among those who for shorter or longer periods 
now study, listen and discuss at these colleges. Even more remarkable 
is the success of some colleges in collaborating with industry by pro- 
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viding courses on the problems of management, administration and 
human relations. 

‘New Issues in Educational Broadcasting’ by Miss Jean Rowntree 
is not altogether a record of progress. On the other hand, the very 
existence of the B.B.C. and the maintenance of its standards are 
themselves among the most powerful instruments for the education of 
adults. There is some particularly interesting material here about the 
studies of its audiences which the B.B.C. has made in the last 
few years. At the moment television presents a new challenge and it is 
disappointing that Miss Rowntree has not been able to develop this 
further. Something more than a reaffirmation of standards and 
attempts to persevere with methods employed with only limited suc- 
cess in the past will be necessary if this challenge is to be met. 

Mr. W. P. Baker describes in ‘Informal Adult Education’ even 
more diverse activities, ranging from those organized by religious 
groups to the work of Women’s Institutes and the Townswomen’s 
Guilds. His chapter is deceptively brief when one remembers that this 
particular kind of adult education probably attracts greater numbers 
who pursue their courses with persistence and vigour than those 
who take part in more academic studies. 

In ‘The Local Authorities and Adult Education’ Mr. N. A. J epson 
reminds us that the 1944 Education Act for the first time made it the 
duty and not merely the power of Local Education Authorities to 
provide further education as a public service meeting a very wide 
range of needs and interests for the whole adult population. It is true 
that the bulk of those for whom Local Education Authorities provide 
are in technical and vocational courses, but the Local Authorities’ 
interest in adult education now goes much further. If they are to pro- 
vide this type of education as a public service, it is their duty to see 
that it is properly housed and equipped and staffed with well educated 
and trained teachers. Since this is a voluntary service in the sense that 
people come to it or stay away from it of their own choice, the Local 
Authorities ought to be constantly striving to ascertain as well as to 
stimulate the need for this form of education and to give every en- 
couragement to the voluntary principle. By this I mean first, student 
participation in the government of the colleges of further education 
and community centres; and second, that university extension and 
voluntary bodies such as the W.E.A. should be encouraged to operate 
within the facilities provided by the Local Education Authorities. All 
this was worked out long before the last war in the Village Colleges. 
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‘The main impulse in adult education other than the vocational has 
up to the 1944 Act come from the universities and from voluntary 
bodies, the biggest and most successful of which is the W.E.A. Today 
the social evils which provided its incentive have been greatly 
reduced, while educational opportunity has been greatly extended for 
all classes. Mr. J. F. C. Harrison in “The W.E.A. in the Welfare State’ 
makes a well balanced and penetrating examination of these prob- 
lems. He examines a number of possibilities for the future of the 
W.E.A. in this situation and concludes that it must choose either to 
do its traditional job or to do new things with new people. He decides 
that it should accept the first of these choices and says that the 
W.E.A. is neither a dying nor a dynamically expanding body. ‘It is 
waiting, Micawber-like, for something to turn up. It may be lucky— 
the mechanics’ institutes in the 1860s were.’ 

I disagree with Mr. Harrison’s conclusion as strongly as I com- 
mend his well written and well argued chapter. It is important that 
we should not estimate the achievement of the W.E.A. merely by 
counting heads. The danger is that if it fails to adapt itself to a chang- 
ing world it may be the more potent in inhibiting others from doing so. 
Professor Raybould carries the discussion further by showing one 
possible field of new activity for the Association in his chapter on 
‘Changes in Trade Union Education’. This reveals needs rather than 
realization and enormous potential rather than widespread achieve- 
ment, but there is clearly a considerable réle for education associated 
with the trade unions and there is little doubt that the W.E.A. is the 
body most suited to undertake this work. 

In ‘Controversies’ Mr. Roy Shaw has pieced together the conflic- 
ting views of many of his colleagues on purpose, standards and organ- 
izations, with commendable patience and irreproachable fairness. To 
one outside the professional world of adult education, much of this 
controversy seems of internal rather than public importance. For 
example, most of the controversies are about the same principles 
involved in the relation of grammar to other secondary school cur- 
ricula; the relation of the independent schools to the State; and the 
relation between technological and other studies in universities. But 
controversy in the world of adult education seems to be conducted in 
a separate compartment and is not improved by the use of such words 
as ‘voluntaryism’ or reference to Cardinal Newman as a ‘religionist’. 

In 1970 the Butler Act will be twenty-five years old. Unless some 
catastrophe intervenes, the present technological revolution will have 
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made us a society far richer than today and able to devote some of our 
increased wealth not solely to Admass but to increased leisure, and to 
the social services such as adult education which will enable us to 
make profitable use of it. By then there will have been a great expan- 
sion in universities and other forms of full and part-time education 
after schooling. The school-leaving age may well be raised and the 
County College cannot be postponed for ever. We should have begun 
to reap the benefit of the patient work which has been done since 
1945 in evolving a secondary school curriculum alternative to that of 
the grammar school. With industry demanding an ever higher stan- 
dard of training, there will be a great increase in technical education. 
In short, there will be new tasks and great opportunities for adult 
education and in particular that of bridging the gap, as Mr. Jepson 
suggests, between liberal and technical and between adolescent and 
adult education. It is hoped that it will be tackled by the Local 
Authorities, the universities and the voluntary bodies acting in that 
spirit of partnership which is so universally commended but less 
universally practised. All interested in this should read Professor 
Raybould’s book. NORMAN FISHER 


People and Parliament. NIGEL NICOLSON. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 


30s. 

Most readers of this journal will be aware of the disagreement 
that has arisen between the Conservative M.P. for Bournemouth 
East and Christchurch and his constituents; and the main purpose 
of this book, as its author states in his foreword, is to discuss the 
general principles which this controversy (over the duty of an elected 
representative when he finds himself in disagreement with his politi- 
cal party and with those who elected him) has raised. The author 
believes that in such cases the duty of an M_P. is to vote according 
to his conscience and own best judgment, even though it means 
voting against his party. In the words of Burke quoted by the author, 
“Your representative owes you not his industry only, but his judg- 
ment; and he betrays instead of serving you, if he sacrifices it to 
your opinion.’ 

The author illustrates his thesis by three actual examples: the 
dispute over capital punishment; the Suez crisis of 1956; and the 
dispute which followed within his own constituency following his 
expressed dissent with the Government and his party, including the 
majority of his own local party association, on this issue. The out- 
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come of this dispute is now, as we all know, that Mr. Nicolson will 
not stand as the prospective Conservative candidate for this consti- 
tuency at the next election. 

Mr. Nicolson contends that an M.P. should forfeit the confidence 
of his constituency only if he consistently defies them and the party, 
and this he has not done. On the contrary, according to his division 
record, in the time from his election to Parliament in February 1952 
to May 1958, he voted in 1,170 divisions out of a possible 1,344, and 
on every occasion except two, excluding free votes which includes 
the votes on the capital punishment issue, he voted in the Govern- 
ment lobby. Once—on Suez—he abstained; and once, on a minor 
amendment to the Local Government Bill which seriously affected 
Bournemouth’s interests as a seaside resort, he voted against the 
Government. He therefore does not see why he should not continue 
as the Honourable Member for Bournemouth East and Christchurch 
until the next General Election, when it will be open to his local 
Party association to nominate a new Parliamentary candidate if 
they wish. - 

Mr. Nicolson makes it plain however that he does not consider 
a decision to vote against his party should be taken lightly by an 
M.P. On the contrary, he believes that before expressing public 
dissent from his party, an M.P. must first be able to answer affirma- 
tively 5 questions: First, did I warn the Government and my con- 
stituents of what my attitude was likely to be? Second, have the 
Government caught us unawares by taking a sudden decision which 
does not develop logically out of their previous decisions? Third, 
have I enough information on which to judge? Fourth, can I truly 
say that the Government’s action is inconsistent with any of the 
party’s basic policies and principles? Finally, would my public pro- 
test do more good than harm to the country? 

What of his opponents’ case? The argument of those who did not 
wish him to continue as the member for his constituency, nor to be 
the Conservative candidate at the next election, is that they do not 
see why they should continue to have as their representative in 
Parliament someone whom they no longer want, who will in their 
opinion reflect their views less faithfully than someone else, and who 
is quite capable in their view of taking publicly a different view from 
theirs a second time. 

To those, like the present reviewer, whose sympathies lie wholly 
with Mr. Nicolson in his view of the duty of an M.P. and who agree 
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A verse translation of the national epic of Spain 
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with him that an M.P. should be regarded as a representative and 
not as a delegate of his constituency, the chief interest of this book 
will lie less in its main argument and more in the interesting side- 
lights it sheds on parliamentary and party life in general. I had not 
realized before, for instance, that something like two-thirds of the 
parliamentary seats in this country can be regarded as safe for life, 
or to put it in a different way, that two-thirds of our members for 
Parliament are chosen not by the votes of the people, for the machin- 
ery of a General Election is in such cases a formality, but ‘by the 
necessarily haphazard methods of a party selection committee’. Mr. 
Nicolson has much of interest to say too on the formation of party 
policy and the various pressures brought to bear on an M.P. to follow 
such a policy. In his view, party opinion does not form policy; it is 
formed by it. Who can doubt, for example, that the author is right 
when he says that if the Home Secretary, on the capital punishment 
issue, had declared that abolition of the death penalty for an experi- 
mental period was a risk worth taking in view of the experience of 
foreign countries, his lead would have been followed and acclaimed? 
Pressure on an M.P. to follow the party line is, he states, stronger 
from without Parliament than within; it was not his fellow Members 
of Parliament but his local party constituency Association who took 
exception to his action in abstaining from the vote on Suez. Mr. 
Nicolson gives the names of the eight Members of Parliament who 
abstained from voting in the crucial vote of confidence on November 
8th, 1956. They were Sir Robert Boothby, Anthony Nutting, Sir 
Edward Boyle, J. J. Astor, Sir Frank Medlicott, Colonel Banks, 
William Yates, and himself. From none of them was the party whip 
withdrawn, but, within a month, one had resigned his seat in Parlia- 
ment, one had become an Independent Member, one had previously 
announced his intention not to stand again, two had been ostracized 
by their constituency Associations, and two were in deep disgrace 
with theirs. Only Sir Robert Boothby emerged relatively unscathed. 
Mr. Nicolson recalls that when the division was called, he went to 
the library and read the Illustrated London News. Another Member, 
on his way to vote, paused to put his hand on the back of his chair: 
“It looks to me,’ he said, ‘as if you are doing something which may 
be either very right or very wrong. But whichever it is, you need 
never feel ashamed of having done it.’ Mr. Nicolson does not know 
whether it was a Conservative or Labour Member and adds (charac- 
teristically): ‘It could have been either.’ 
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Mr. Nicolson states his case fairly and honestly in this book. One 
of the most interesting chapters is that in which he discusses in some 
detail the circumstances in which Britain intervened against Egypt 
in the Suez operation; and few, I think, after reading it, will not 
agree with Mr. Nicolson that the purpose of our intervention was not 
solely to prevent a war beginning (for, as he says, Britain could have 
stopped Israel’s attack on Egypt by warning her in advance that 
such an attack would inevitably involve the three Western powers 
against her) nor to stop it once begun (which we could have done by 
attacking either side which made a further move forward, and by 
landing at Gaza on the frontier: the proper point for a neutral inter- 
vention, not Port Said); but also to seize the opportunity to settle 
our quarrel with Nasser over the Canal, and stifle at birth his further 
ambitions. It is because of his belief that this was so, and because 
of our failure to consult with our allies and our fellow members of 
the Commonwealth and to uphold our explicit treaty obligations in 
this area, that Mr. Nicolson found himself unable to give his support 
to the government on this issue. 

I recommend People and Parliament to all those interested in 
Parliament, and its workings; and especially to those, who, like 
myself, believe that the dignity of Parliament can only be enhanced 


by the return of M.P.s willing and able to exert independence of 
judgment and to follow the dictates of their own conscience when 
high principles are at stake, and with the courage to stand by their 
convictions even at personal cost. MURIEL COLLIER 


Commonwealth Universities Yearbook 1959. The Association of 

Universities of the British Commonwealth, 84s. 

The current edition of this formidable blue book follows the new 
pattern adopted last year. The excellent introductory essays and maps 
on the system of higher education in the various countries of the 
Commonwealth have been brought up to date—except for the South 
African entry entitled ‘Current Problems’, which notes that apartheid 
legislation ‘is expected to be brought up again during the 1958 
session’; to quote this section’s last words, ‘Finality has not yet been 
reached’! It is particularly valuable to have information (included 
for the first time) about the preliminary ‘transfer year’ courses in this 
country. 

Finally, wouldn’t it really be more convenient (though less polite!) 
if the U.K. Universities came first, as used to be the case. R.B.F. 
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